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Tus ancient baptist’s work on the 
“Necessity of Separation from the 
Church of England ” has recently been 
reprinted under the auspices of the 
Hanserd Knollys Society. The publi- 
cation has been superintended by the 
Rey. Charles Stovel, who speaks of the 
author and his treatise in the following 
terms :—“ His character through a long 
life, as far as it can now be ascertained, 
commanded respect even from his ad- 
versaries ; and his work, reprinted in 
this volume, deserves a most careful 
study on two accounts—first, because 
the separation it urges is as needful and 
obligatory now as it was at any former 
period; and, secondly, because the 
arguments by which that separation is 
here enforced disclose the nature of 
those exertions, pleadings, and sufier- 
ings, to which the reader is indebted 
for the privileges he enjoys.” 

Mr. Stovel deserves the thanks of the 
subscribers to the Hanserd Knollys So- 
ciety for the zeal-and diligence with 
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which he has endeavoured to search out 
the particulars of this good man’s his- 
tory. The information contained in 
the following paragraphs is derived 
principally from the Introductory No- 
tice which he has prefixed to Canne’s 
performance ; whatever there may be 
in it that is new to the reader should 
in justice be ascribed to Mr. Stovel’s 
research; but he must not be held re- 
sponsible for the arrangement of the 
materials, or for the abbreviated form 
in which they are presented, apart from 
those discussions which he has inter- 
mingled with the facts. 

The year 1622is the earliest in which 
the fragments of biography at present 
accessible bring Canne distinctly before 
us. He was then an exile, about 
thirty-two years of age, the newly 
chosen pastor of an English church at 
Amsterdam. The High Commission 
Court established by Queen Elizabeth 
for the repression of religious liberty, 
and rendered yet more formidable by 
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the professor of “ king-craft” who suc- 
ceeded her on the throne, had induced 
many of the best men of this country 
to seek refuge in the Netherlands. In 
the capital there was more than one 
body of emigrants who united for wor- 
ship, but that with which Canne was 
connected was distinguished as “The 
Ancient English Church in Amsterdam.” 
Francis Johnson had been chosen their 
pastor twenty years before, and Henry 
Ainsworth, an eminent Iebrew scholar, 
their doctor or teacher; but a disagree- 
ment having caused them to separate, 
and led Johnson eventually to leave the 
city, Ainsworth became pastor, and con- 
tinued to sustain that office till about 
the year 1622, when his death took 
place, the effect, it is believed, of poison 
administered to him by a Jew. The 
year before this there is some reason to 
believe that Canne had acted as pastor 
of a small number of persecuted breth- 
ren in London. It is said that he had 
previously been a minister of the esta- 
blished church; but this is not certain. 
Stevens, however, the historian of the 
Scottish church at Rotterdam, speaking 
of the death of Ainsworth says expli- 
citly, “He was succeeded by John 
Canne, the well known author of the 
marginal references to the bible. I 
have been unable to discover who were 
the pastors subsequent to the death of 
John Canne in 1667.” 

The puritans generally in those days 
did not desire to withdraw from the 
church but pleaded for its reformation. 
Without separating from the establish- 
ment, many conscientious persons met 
for worship in churches or in private 
houses as they were able. They were 
practical/nonconformists, and in de- 
fending their nonconformity and urging 
their objections to the system of the 
prelates, they often asserted principles 
which they did not follow out to their 
legitimate results. Canne and some 
others were led, however, to perceive 
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that if the reasonings of these noncon- 
formists were tenable, their adherence to 
the establishment was inconsistent, and 
in 1634 he demonstrated this in his 
“Necessity of Separation from the 
Church of England, proved by the Non- 
conformists’ Principles.” The work was 
read, and produced powerful effects. 
Many were convinced, but others were 
irritated. His arguments drawn from 
their own writings the nonconformists 
were unable to refute, The only way 
for escape open to those who were un- 
willing to yield to his appeal was to 
abuse the author and misrepresent his 
writings. To chastise with severity one 
of their own number who wished to 
urge them on to absolute separation 
had, as they thought, an air of candour 
init; it gave them still the character of 
friends and defenders of that hierarchy 
to whose obnoxious decrees they refused 
subjection. By this they hoped to con- 
ciliate their high church opponents, and 
warlike operations between the two 
great parties were partially suspended 
that they might crush the more effec- 
tually this unwelcome intruder into the 
field of battle. 

“ Another cause which operated in 
producing the unjust severities which 
Canne endured,” says Mr. Stovel, “ap- 
pears in the main truth to which all his 
investigations led; the inviolable sacred- 
ness and sufficiency of holy scripture. 
This rule he applied by making scrip- 
ture its own interpreter, through a 
careful comparison of its several parts. 
His address to the readers of his bible 
contains the following words:—‘ It is 
not the scripture that leadeth men into 
errors and byeways, but the misinter- 
pretations and false glosses imposed upon 
it; as when men by perverting the 
scriptures to their own principles and 
purposes will make them speak their 
sense and private interpretation. Lay- 
ing, therefore, aside men’s interpreta- 
tions, and only following the scripture 
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interpreting itself, it must needs be the 
best way and the freest from errors.’ 
To this rule he conformed with scrupu- 
lous exactness in all his investigations 
and teaching, and hence the growth of 
his own mind is clear from his various 
productions. A practical and 
energizing spirit breathes through them 
all; and his Reference Bible, the best 
that had then ever been prepared for 
English readers, afforded its impulse and 
guidance in every good word and work. 
It has not yet been ascertained when 
this last-named production of Canne’s 
was first issued. A copy is found print- 
ed in 1647, and another edition was 
sent forth in 1664, but evidence is want- 
ing to prove when the first edition 
appeared.” It has been thought pro- 
bable that it was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1637. 

Seventeen years, according to his own 
statement, Canne remained in banish- 
ment, carrying on, it is believed, in 
conjunction with his ministry, the busi- 
ness of bookseller and printer. In 1640, 
we find him again in England. “ At 
that juncture of time,” say the Broad- 
mead Records, “the providence of God 
brought to this city one Mr. Canne, a 
baptized roan; it was that Mr. Canne 
that made notes and references upon 
the bible. He was a man very eminent 
in his day for godliness, and for reform- 
ation in religion, having great under- 
standing in the way of the Lord.” 

A few persons in Bristol, of whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Hazard were the principal, 
having just at that time engaged them- 
selves to the Lord, and one to the other, 
to walk before him according to his 
word, to go to common prayer no more, 
but to meet together for worship in 
private houses. “When Mrs. Hazard 
heard that he was come to town she 
went to the Dolphin Inn, and fetched 
him to her house, and entertained him 
ali the time he staid in the city, who 
helped them very much in the Lord, he 
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being a man skilful in gospel order. 
Like unto Aquila, he taught them the 
way of the Lord more perfectly, and 
settled them in church order, and show- 
ed them the difference betwixt the 
church of Christ and antichrist, and 
left with them a printed book treating 
of the same, and divers printed papers 
to that purpose. So that by this instru- 
ment, Mr. Canne, the Lord did confirm 
and settle them, showing them how 
they should join together, and take in 
members. And he exhorted them to 
wait upon God together, and to expect 
the presence of God with those gifts 
they had, and to depart from those 
ministers that did not come out of anti- 
christian worship. And when he had 
stayed some time in the city he de- 
parted. 

“ On a Lord’s day following he preach- 
ed at a place called Westerleigh, about 
seven miles from this city; and many 
of the professors from hence went 
thither to hear him, with Mrs. Hazard, 
willing to enjoy such a light as long as 
they could; where he had liberty to 
preach in the public place, called a 
church, in the morning, but in the 
afternoon could not have entrance. The 
obstruction was by a very godly great 
woman, that dwelt in that place, who 
was somewhat severe in the profession 
of what she knew, hearing that he was 
a baptized man, by them called an ana- 
baptist, which was to some sufficient 
cause of prejudice; because the truth 
of believers’ baptism had been for a long 
time buried, yea, for a long time by 
popish inventions, and their sprinkling 
brought in the room thereof. And this 
prejudice existed by reason that persons 
in the practice of that truth of baptism 
were by some rendered very obnoxious ; 
because about one hundred years before, 
some beyond the sea, in Germany, that 
held that truth of believers’ baptism, 
did, as some say, do some very irregular 
actions; of whom we can have no true 
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account what they were but by their 
enemies; for none but such in any his- 
tory have made any relation or narrative 
of them. This godly, honour- 
able woman, perceiving that Mr. Canne 
was a baptist, and not in her way, but a 
step beyond her light, caused the public 
place to be made fast, whereby they were 
prevented to come in, Then he drew 
forth, with abundance of people, into a 
green thereby, and sent for Mr. Fowler, 
the minister that lived there, to speak 
with him, who was a holy good man, of 
great worth for his moderation, zeal, 
sincerity, and a sound preacher of the 
gospel, as he approved himself since; 
who, accordingly, came to Mr, Canne in 
the Green, where they debated the busi- 
ness of reformation, and the duty of 
separation from the worship of anti- 
christ, cleaving close to the doctrine of 
our Lord Jesus and his instituted wor- 
ship. To which Mr. Fowler agreed that 
there was great corruption in worship, 
and that it was the duty of people to 
reform from corruptions in worship ; but 
he said that at that season, as things 
stood, it was not a time, because they 
should not be suffered, and should be 
cast out of all public places. Mr. Canne 
answered, that mattered not; though 
they could not get a public place or such 
conyeniences, they should hire a barn to 
meet in, keeping the worship and com- 
mands of the Lord as they were delivered 
tous. Thus Mr. Canne continued near 
two hours in the Green, asserting and 
proving the duty of the people to the 
Lord in such a day; after which they 
took leave of each other and departed.” 

The degree of religious liberty which 
Cromwell was able to obtain from his 
coadjutors for some classes of dissidents 
was very incomplete, and Canne was 
one of those who suffered from presby- 
terian intolerance. In a narrative, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1658, it is stated, 
that, “Upon the first day of the second 
month, commonly called April, 1658, 
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many of the Lord’s people being as- 
sembled together in Swan Alley, in 
Coleman-street, (a public place where 
saints have met many years), as they 
were waiting upon the Lord in prayer 
and other holy duties, on a sudden, the 
marshal of the city with several other 
officers rushed in with great violence 
upon them. Old brother Canne was 
then in the pulpit, and had read a place 
of scripture, but spoken nothing to it. 
The scripture was Numbers xvi. 20— 
26. Now he perceiving that they came 
in at both doors with their halberts, 
pikes, staves, dc., and fearing that there 
might be some hurt done to the Lord’s 
poor and naked [unarmed] people, he 
desired the brethren and sisters to be all 
quiet, and to make no stir: for his part, 
he feared them not, but was assured the 
Lord would eminently stand by them. 
Whilst he was thus speaking to the 
people, exhorting them to patience, one 
of the officers (breaking through the 
crowd) came furiously upon him, and 
with great violence plucked him out of 
the pulpit, and, when he had so done, 
hurled him over the benches and forms 
in a very barbarous manner. Some 
brethren, being nigh, endeavoured to 
save brother Canne from falling, but 
the rage of the officers was such, that 
they fell in upon him, although, through 
mercy, he had not much hurt by it.” 
Seven others were taken into custody 
because they spake against the cruelty 
with which he was treated, saying aloud, 
“ He is an old man, do not use him go 
barbarously.” When brought before the 
mayor, he was asked what he thought 
of the present government. His answer 
was, “ For the present government I am 
not satisfied with it. But this con- 
cerneth not you, neither shall I speak 
now anything to you about it; but if 
you send me to the Protector, I shall 
tell him what I think concerning this 
government. For I have a great deal 
to say to his face, if in such a way as 
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this I may be brought before him. But 
for you, Sir, this is not our business 
now.” Some who were present were 
heavily fined and imprisoned, but Canne 
and others were a few days afterwards 
called up and discharged. 

Treatment which he received in York- 
shire led him to say, in a work entitled 
“The Time of the End,’ “Upon my 
banishment from Hull (for what cause 
I know not, there being nothing to this 
day made known to me), I went apart, 
as Elias did, into the wilderness ; and, 
as I lay under hedges, and in holes, my 
soul in bitterness breathed forth many 
sad complaints before the Lord, ‘It is 
enough, O Lord, take away my Life, for 
Iam not better than my fathers.’ Often 
and sore wrestlings I had with my God, 
to know his meaning and teaching, un- 
der this dispensation, and what further 
work, whether doing or suffering, he 
had for me, his poor old servant, being 
now again banished, after seventeen 
years’ banishment before.” Again, he 
says, “I am an old man, and expect 
every day to lay down this earthly taber- 
nacle; it will be, therefore, some com- 
fort to me whensoever my change 
comes, that I haye left a public testi- 
mony against this present apostacy, as 
formerly I did against the other: and, 
howsoever, I bless the Lord that he 
hath kept my feet out of the snare of 
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both ; yet this I leave behind me, under 
my hand, i.e. ‘The free grace and good- 
ness of God hath more abundantly ap- 
peared towards me, in preserving me, a 
poor worm, from this last apostacy, than 
from the former; not only because of 
the two I take it to be the worst, but 
because the latter hath much more of 
the depths of Satan than the former 
As for their jeerings and re- 
proachful speeches, I pass them by: 
such things are not new to me. The 
bishops and their creatures used them ; 
yet this much I must say for the bi- 
shops, which I cannot say for them, so 
far they showed us fair play, not to im- 
prison us, nor banish us, till they had 
told us the cause, and heard what we 
could say for ourselves ; yea, and would 
seem to be very pious and charitable in 
taking great pains with some of us, to 
bring us out of error, as they called it; 
but I have found no such piety and 
charity with these men ; for I have been 
banished now almost two years, but 
never to this day knew the cause of it, 
neither hath there been any thing laid 
to my charge. I shall not speak of the 
sad calamity which they have brought 
since upon my family, by the death of 
my dear wife and daughter.” 

It is believed that the labours and 
trials of this faithful confessor termi- 
nated at Amsterdam, in the year 1667. 


WHY ARE NOT THE NATIVE CHURCHES IN INDIA 
SELF-SUSTAINING ? 


BY THE REY. JOHN WENGER OF CALCUTTA. 


Nearty half a century has elapsed 
since the formation of the first native 
churches in Bengal,* and at the present 
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* It appears that some native Christians, the 
fruit of Kiernander’s labours, existed even at a 
much earlier period. But probably they were at 
once amalgamated with a congregation of English 


time the number of nominally Christian 
natives connected with the various 
protestant missions in this country, 
probably exceeds twelve thousand, the 


or Portuguese descent, and rapidly assimilated with 
it, so that they never formed a distinct native 
church. 
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largest proportion belonging to the two 
societies of the church of England and 
to the baptist denomination. These 
native Christians and the churches (or 
congregations) which they form are the 
fruits of missionary labour, and as such 
they afford with many drawbacks mat- 
ter for gratitude and joy. Nevertheless, 
when we look at them from a particu- 
lar point of view they must occasion 
the deepest anxiety to the friends of 
missions. With certain trifling excep- 
tions these churches are to this day 
dependent upon Europe (and America) 
both for pecuniary supplies and for 
pastors. Some of them, indeed, have 
native pastors or pastoral assistants 
under various names, but these are 
trained to their work at the expense of 
distant societies and by the labours of 
their agents. Now this state of things, 
at first unavoidable, is one which if 
continued and extended beyond certain 
limits cannot fail to become disastrous 
in the extreme. If the churches in- 
crease in number and extent without 
becoming self-sustaining, they will and 
must become an insuperable barrier to 
the evangelization of the country, by 
absorbing all the pecuniary supplies, 
and claiming all the energy and time 
of the missionaries sent to these shores 
from distant lands. If the income of 
our missionary societies admitted of a 
perpetual increase, and if the numbers 
of missionaries coming from Hurope or 
America were unlimited, no danger 
could be apprehended. But the re- 
sources of our missionary societies are 
not inexhaustible; they have their 
limits, and it may be questioned 
whether some of them are not even at 
present worked to their full extent. 
The highest point of productiveness 
which they can reach being once at- 
tained — which probably will be the 
case with most of them after the lapse 
of a few more years—the various socie- 
ties will one after another be driven to 
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the painful alternative of abandoning 
either the heathen population or the 
native churches. If all their resources 
are expended upon the latter, the for- 
mer must be left to their hopeless con- 
dition. If the heathen population 
continues to be the object of missionary 
efforts, the native churches must be 
left to shift for themselves. The con- 
sideration of this state of things clearly 
shows that for the sake of the heathen 
it is absolutely necessary that the native 
churches should become self-sustaining, 
both as to pecuniary supplies and as to 
the ministry. 

The fact, however, is that they are 
not yet self-sustaining. A commence- 
ment has indeed been made in this 
direction, but the result is almost too 
minute to be taken into account. And 
this is the state of things now at the 
close of half a century! It therefore 
becomes us to look the evil in the face, 
and to inquire into the reasons why 
our native churches are not yet self- 
sustaining ? Such an inquiry may lead 
to the discovery of the root of the evil 
and of the means of eradicating it. 
The following pages are intended as a 
contribution to such an inquiry. The 
writer deeply feels the importance of 
the subject, but is conscious that his 
ideas regarding it are fragmentary and 
crude. His object is to draw the atten- 
tion of others to the coming danger, 
with a view to solicit their advice as to 
the means by which it may be avoided. 

In blending together the supplies of 
money and men it may appear to many 
that two very heterogeneous things are 
coupled together. In practice, how- 
ever, both are closely connected. So 
long as our missionary societies have to 
supply the money, they will and must 
also control the expenditure, and this 
again implies the choice and control at 
least, and probably also the training of 
the men, who are supported by that 
expenditure, And on the other hand 
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the temporal condition, in other words 
the poverty of our native Christians, is 
apparently the chief cause why the 
churches are dependent upon extrane- 
ous aid as to men, Take away the 
salaries now paid by our missionary 
societies to native preachers, from what 
source are they to obtain the means of 
support ? And without the means of 
support it is idle to expect that any 
native preachers or pastors will be 
found unless an entirely new system of 
superintending churches can be devised. 
The writer does not deny the possibility 
of such a new system being discovered ; 
but as he is not aware of any having 
as yet been discovered that appears 
practicable, he feels justified in blending 
into one the two questions regarding 
money and men. 

The idea which it is intended to ex- 
press by the term seée/f-sustaining is, 
that the native churches should be able 
from their own resources to support 
their pastors, to defray the cost of 
erecting and keeping in repair their 
places of worship and school-rooms, 
and to meet all the minor current ex- 
penditure connected with them and 
with the relief of poor members. With 
regard to men the churches will be self- 
sustaining when they shall themselves 
furnish, train up, and appoint pastors 
and teachers without requiring any 
further official superintendence on the 
part of missionary societies. 

It appears to the writer that the 
causes which have hitherto retarded the 
development of this self-sustaining cha- 
racter of the churches may conveniently 
be classed under two heads,—first, 
those inherent in the very nature of 
things and which do not admit of an 
immediate remedy; and secondly, those 
that are adventitious, and might, there- 
fore, be avoided or remedied within a 
short time. 

1. Among the first class must be 
mentioned the recent origin of many of 
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the native churches. Having been in 
existence only a few years they are 
feeble in numbers, feeble in intelligence, 
and feeble in Christian character, From 
churches in a state of infancy it would 
be absurd to expect that they should 
be self-sustaining. They obviously 
need to be supported and guided by 
others up to a certain time. It would 
be especially foolish to expect the new 
converts belonging to such churches to 
be at once fit for teachers and pastors. 
But whilst some churches are still in 
their infancy, there are others of twenty 
and thirty and more years’ standing, 
composed of pretty large numbers, 
which certainly ought no longer to be 
found in the same helpless and depen- 
dent state in which they were involved 
at the commencement of their existence. 

2. The temporal condition of native 
Christians is one of the greatest obsta- 
cles the churches have to contend with. 
If we assume the total number to 
amount to 12,000 it may safely be said 
that 11,000 of them liye mainly from 
the proceeds of their land. The men 
are ryots or peasants in humble cir- 
cumstances. If their land be what is 
called poitrik, the rent they have to pay 
for it is about one rupee per biga, but if 
the land be what is called ita the rent 
is generally ¢wo rupees. A biga of land 
(of which nearly three make an English 
acre) yields on an average a produce 
worth five rupees. After deducting 
from this sum the expense of imple- 


| ments, bullocks, seed-corn, and the rent, 


a small profit remains in the case of 
powtrik land, but the cultivation of thd 
land generally proves a loss, submitted 
to from custom and ignorance because 
holding a little land is regarded as a 
sign of respectability. Other occupa- 
tions, such as fishing, d&c., may in 
favourable years keep the poor family 
above water, but many are involved in 
a constant struggle for existence. Seed- 
corn can be borrowed at an interest of 
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fifty per cent (in kind) for eight months, 
the interest on money is generally three 
pice a month for a rupee of sixty-four 
pice, and frequently it is even higher.* 
Taking all these things into considera- 
tion and allowing also for the endless 
extortions practised by zemindars, it 
must be evident that the condition of 
native Christian ryots is very discou- 
raging. Only those who hold about 
seven or more bigas of pottris land can 
get along with any comfort, the rest— 
who are the great majority—are con- 
stantly struggling with dire poverty. 

Among the remaining thousand of 
native Christians the majority are ser- 
vants. These labour under the disad- 
vantage of not having had an early 
training for their work, and of being 
disliked and indirectly persecuted by 
their fellow servants, whilst their mas- 
ters are apt to expect more from them 
as Christians than they do from others. 

Some native Christians have obtained 
respectable situations as writers, Wc., 
but these also labour under similar dis- 
advantages. lucrative situations are 
held by very few if any. 

Those who are employed as preachers 
and teachers form a distinct class, and 
cannot be taken into account here, as 
the question under consideration is why 
they are not supported by the native 
churches ? 

Two circumstances haye hitherto 
materially retarded the improvement in 
the temporal condition of native Chris- 
tians : one is, that those who were 
pretty well off before have in conse- 
quence of their conversion been de- 
prived of all their property and com- 
pelled to begin the world afresh : the 
other is, that among the converts there 


* For information concerning some of these de- 
tails the writer is indebted to an esteemed friend 
who can speak from an experience of twenty years. 
The correctness of it will be confirmed by every 
one who is acqnainted with the real state of things 
in most districts. 
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‘have been very few if any artizans and 
respectable shop-keepers. Such might, 
‘even if they had lost all, be set up 
. again at a moderate cost, provided they 
could find customers as readily as 
before. 

As time advances and the number of 
native Christians increases their tem- 
poral condition will gradually be im- 
proved. Only it will be necessary to 
keep this object steadily in view. At 
the present time the poverty of our na- 
tive brethren imposes heavy burdens 
upon missionaries and their friends. A 
convert who was well off before loses 
everything, and unless the missionary 
support him for a time he must starve. 
The Christian ryots also look to the 
missionary for aid in times of famine, 
inundation, murrain, &c. Great efforts 
should, therefore, be made to qualify 
native Christians for all manner of 
work by which an honest livelihood 
may be earned. If youths could be 
apprenticed to artizans, or obtain situa- 
tions in government and commercial 
offices, the cause of the native Chris- 
tians would gain much. And if those 
in the rural districts could be supplied 
with land at the lower rate of rent, they 
also would be saved from misery and 
wretchedness. 

As things are at present it is very 
clear that it-is not in the power of na- 
tive Christians to do much for the sup- 
port and extension of religion. 

3. A third evil which cannot be 
remedied at once is the inadequate sup- 
ply of the means calculated to aid the 
development of the Christian character. 
It is cheerfully admitted that public 
worship is everywhere maintained and 
that preaching is generally connected 
with it. The Lord’s supper also is ad- 
ministered pretty regularly. These 
divine ordinances are useful to the 
members of the churches, and they are 
enjoyed by them. But it will hardly 
be denied that the discourses delivered 
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by the preachers are not generally equal 
in quality to those which Christian con- 
gregations in Europe are favoured with. 
Most of the native churches are de- 
pendent for their sermons upon native 
preachers, who from various causes do 
not and cannot make their discourses 
so rich in varied instruction as they 
should be. The range of subjects which 
they handle is very limited, and the 
arguments and illustrations introduced 
are very meagre. There are a few 
native preachers to whom these re- 
marks do not apply, but these form a 
small proportion of the whole number. 
It may also be a question whether 
European preachers when addressing 
an audience of native Christians do not 
generally take it too easy, so as to be 
satisfied with a very superficial prepa- 
ration. A display of erudition would 
certainly be thrown away upon such an 
audience, but that is no reason why 
pains should not be taken to make the 
discourses rich in matter, and impressive 
and plain in manner. As it is, it may 
be taken for granted that the style and 
pronunciation peculiar to most Euro- 
pean preachers deprives their Bengali 
discourses of a certain portion of their 
usefulness. At all events the saying of 
archbishop Usher is very true, “that it 
takes all our learning to make these 
things plain.” 

Our native Christian literature is 
still very limited. We have the Bible, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Baxter’s Call, 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, the 
Companion to the Bible, Barth’s Church 
History, and now also the Holy War. 
To these may be added two or three 
catechisms, various collections of Chris- 
tian hymns, and about twenty printed 
sermons. But we have as yet no Com- 
mentary, no Dictionary of the Bible, 
no full course of divinity, in short 
scarcely any books of the kind most 
wanted by preachers. And we have 
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very little indeed in the shape of easy 
and attractive reading adapted to en- 
large the mind and to widen the range 
of Christian sympathy. Whilst the 
books which we have are calculated to 
be very useful, and certainly call for 
gratitude, the want of others almost 
equally necessary is felt to retard the 
development of Christian intelligence, 
especially among the class of native 
preachers who are not acquainted with 
English. 

4, Another evil is the imperfect de- 
velopment of those intellectual and sociat 
habits which have an important bearing 
upon the Christian character. Even if 
we possessed an extensive Christian 
literature it would at present be of little 
comparative use, not merely because 
there are few native Christians who 
could afford to purchase books, but also 
because very few of them have acquired 
the habit of reading intelligently for 
their own pleasure. To many of those 
who are able to read, reading is a task 
rather than an amusement. Their 
comprehension of what they read is 
very incomplete unless they go over the 
same ground many times. The ability 
of reading fluently is an accomplish- 
ment possessed by a very limiled num- 
ber of readers, most of them—though 
by no means all—being obliged to spell 
out many words as they proceed. This 
defect has a very important bearing in 
two ways; first, the reading of the 
bible in private and at family worship 
must be very partial. Very many adult 
native Christians cannot read it at all, 
and many others must sit down to it as 
a task rather than a pleasure. Second- 
ly, few wives and mothers are able to 
read intelligently, consequently mater- 
nal instruction must be extremely 
defective. In this respect those native 
Christian females who have been brought 
up in boarding schools are for the most 
part far ahead of their sisters, but it is 
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to be feared that even among them 
many neglect their learning from the 
time they leave school. 

Even the social habits of native 
Christians are a hindrance to their pro- 
gress in piety. In their houses they 
have little privacy, and therefore find it 
difficult to practise secret prayer ; they 
have few comforts, little order, in some 
respects little cleanliness, and no idea 
of the value of time. They are deficient 
in their sense of propriety with regard 
to the dress of their children, &c. All 
these are hindrances to evenness of 
temper, regularity of devotion, purity 
of mind, and other elements of 
piety. 

One great means by which these evils 
may be remedied will be the establish- 
ment of village schools for the instruc- 
tion of the children of native Christians. 
But even such schools will not be very 
efficient at first. Children that are 
able to look after cattle, to take care of 
infants, to catch fish, to assist in field 
labour or household work, will be kept 
at home rather than sent to school, be- 
cause the parents will find it difficult to 
dispense with their services. Besides, 
it is with reference to these schools that 
the money question will perhaps first 
prove to be very perplexing. Such 
schools ought to be supported by the 
parents; to draw upon the funds of 
missionary societies for this purpose will 
drain their resources long before the 
sufficient number of schools is esta- 
blished. At first it is unavoidable to 
look to the societies for aid, but if that 
is afforded beyond a certain point it will 
afterwards be very difficult to introduce 
a sounder system. Again, such schools 
to be efficient will require masters 
trained for that special object. And 
how is such a class of teachers to be 
obtained ? Ought they not to be select- 
ed from among the native Christians 
themselves ? 

5. A fifth evil is the inadequate pasto- 
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ral superintendence on the spot which 
many churches have had and still have. 
It has pleased God to call to the fellow- 
ship of the gospel people that dwell in 
places where Kuropeans cannot dwell 
without either going to very great ex- 
pense, or risking their health, or 
encountering both these evils at once. 
Some of these places are situated in 
swampy neighbourhoods where proper 
dwelling-houses can only be built on 
ground artificially raised to a high ele- 
vation, and where locomotion at certain 
seasons of the year is rendered almost 
impracticable, the ground being neither 
dry land nor sufficiently covered with 
water to allow of the use of a boat. In 
the three months preceding the cold 
weather dangerous fevers prevail. At 
all seasons of the year it is difficult to 
obtain wholesome water, the natives 
themselves being obliged to boil that 
which they intend to drink. Supplies 
of provisions must be sent for from a 
distance. Such are some, and in fact 
most, of the villages to the south of 
Calcutta, such are many of those in 
Jessore, and all those in the Barisal 
district, where large numbers of native 
Christians reside. It is evident that 
during the first years of the existence 
of a church the pastor must come from 
a distant place, even if he be a native 
brother from another district he finds 
it difficult, especially with a family, to 
become accustomed to the new mode of 
living; and if he be of European de- 
scent (as in most cases) he must com- 
mence his labours with occasional visits, 
until he finds himself able to live on 
the spot for a week or a fortnight at the 
time and so gradually to become domi- 
ciled. Supposing that after a while he 
selects some of the most suitable men 
dwelling on the spot to assist him in his 
work, the disadvantages under which 
they have laboured in consequence of 
deficient pastoral superintendence will 
be felt by them also, and as a matter of 
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course perpetuated for an additional 
length of time. 

There are, however, some churches 
situated in more favoured localities 
where a pastor constantly resides. But 
it so happens that even such pastors do 
not and cannot all devote that attention 
to the churches which they require, 
owing to the numerous duties of a 
different kind which devolve upon 
them. They have to  superintend 
schools, to itinerate, to prepare books, 
&ec., and feel that this description of 
work is equally necessary for the general 
interests of their missions, as the super- 
vision of native churches. Thus the 
churches under their care suffer almost 
alike with the rest. 

6. The result of the evils now enu- 
merated is a very slow and but too often 
very wnequal development of the Chris- 
tian character in the members of the 
church. Without referring to the large 
number of native Christians who are 
such only in name, it cannot be denied 
that the piety even of those who are 
pious is in many cases a plant of stunt- 
ed growth. Their conversion may be 
above the reach of suspicion, but their 
conduct is not uniformly consistent. 
Their Christian principles manifest 
themselves clearly in some relations of 
life, but in others they are scarcely per- 
ceptible. It may for instance be ques- 
tioned whether there are many who are 
what they should be, as parents treating 
their children with that mixture of 
affection and strictness by which alone 
they can be brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Now this 
want of symmetry in the Christian cha- 
racter is one great difficulty which has 
to be encountered when any of them 
are to be selected for any office in the 
church. In a man otherwise suitable 
there often exists some one glaring de- 
fect, which at once precludes his ap- 
pointment. It is unnecessary to enter 
into details, the more so as nothing 
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could be further from the writer’s 
wishes than to give pain to any of his 
native brethren. 

The evils hitherto enumerated are 
such as have their origin in the very 
nature of things. They appear to be 
inseparable from the early stage of 
Christianity, at least in this country. 
They ought, therefore, to be referred to 
with kindness, and not to be regarded 
as just grounds for reflecting either upon 
missionaries or native converts. If 
kept in view, with a constant endeavour 
to escape from them, they may be reme- 
died in course of time, but certainly 
not all at once. 

It now remains to consider the second 
class of evils, which may be character- 
ized as adventitious, which may be 
avoided where they do not yet exist, or 
remedied within a comparatively short 
time where they do exist. Concerning 
these, which he prefers to call dangers 
rather than evils, the writer wishes to 
express his ideas with great diffidence, 
knowing that others may differ from 
him not only widely but also conscien- 
tiously. 

1. The first danger is that which 
arises from too high a scale of expendi- 
ture. This is a very difficult subject to 
handle, but, nevertheless, one or two 
broad principles appear to be indubit- 
ably correct. One is, that the scale of 
expenditure now adopted should be one 
to which the natiye churches hereafter 
may find it practicable to adhere. The 
other is, that the present scale should 
be rather below than above that which 
we may expect to become permanent 
hereafter. 

If in the erection of places of wor- 
ship and schoolrooms, and in the salaries 
of native preachers and teachers, in 
short, in the whole pecuniary manage- 
ment of native churches, we adopt a 
scale of expenditure higher than that 
which the native churches when left to 
themselves will be able to adopt, we 
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shall inflict an incalculable injury upon 
them and retard the progress of religion 
in this country to an indefinite period. 
Let our places of worship now be such 
—as to their cost—as we may expect 
that native churches will hereafter be 
able to erect and keep in repair. Let 
our native preachers now receive such 
salaries as they are likely to receive 
when they shall cease to be paid by 
missionary societies. Rather let our 
seale of expenditure now fall somewhat 
below the standard which we hope may 
be adopted hereafter. If we err, as in 
such a matter we probably shall, let us 
err on the safe side. 

If we adopt too high a scale of ex- 
penditure now, what will be the results 
hereafter? The native Christians of 
the coming age will despair of being 
able to do that for themselves which 
others have done for them. They will 
perhaps do nothing at all, and even in 
the most favourable case they will com- 
plain of having, as churches, been 
brought up in too expensive habits. 
The stoppage of the accustomed sup- 
plies will make them feel miserable in 
the extreme; and the native pastors and 
teachers once accustomed to high sala- 
ries will find it very difficult to become 
reconciled to the new order of things, 
The relation between pastor and people 
will be embittered by mutual reproaches, 
the expensive places of worship will 
fall into decay, and if their place be 
eventually supplied it will be supplied 
by edifices the sight of which (like that 
of the second temple) will draw tears 
from the eyes of those who had beheld 
the glory of the former house. In short, 
the confusion and disappointment will 
be endless. 

If the government of this country 
were likely ever to make the pecuniary 
support of Christianity an object of its 
administration, we should hayeanexcuse 
for introducing a high scale of expend- 
iture. But this is a contingency which 
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many of us deprecate as contrary to the 
principles of Christianity, and which 
all must regard as too improbable to 
calculate upon. Who can tell how 
long the British dominion will be 
allowed to continue? Hence the abso- 
lute necessity for all to look carefully 
at the scale of expenditure which they 
adopt. 

It is difficult in this matter to fix 
upon a rule by which our conduct 
might be guided. Yet it is not imposs- 
ible. Human nature is the same every- 
where and in all ages; and the effects 
of genuine Christian principle likewise 
are uniform. But the value of money 
differs in different countries and differ- 
ent times. It may be said that at pre- 
sent with the European sojourner in 
India, a rupee scarcely goes as far as a 
shilling would in Great Britain, but 
with a native, two annas go as far as a 
shilling does in Great Britain.* In 
other words, to the native of Bengal 
the yalue of money is the quadruple 
(or nearly so) of what it is to the in- 
habitant of Great Britain. It is not 
easy to ascertain the exact proportion, 
but judging from the rate of wages in 
districts which contain no European 
residents the above is probably not far 
from the mark, or if there be an error 
it is on the safe side. Hence we arrive 
at the conclusion that our scale of ex- 
penditure, in reference to native 
churches, ought not to be more than 
one-fourth of that which prevails in 
Great Britain. If in the latter country 
the average income of a minister of the 
gospel be £120 a year, that of a native 
pastor ought not to be more than £30, 


* It is not the intention of the writer to say that 
with two annas a native of Bengal can purchase the 
same commodities which in Great Britain would 
cost a shilling, but that the man who earns two 
annas a day occupies the same position in society 
here, which the man who earns a shilling a day 
occupies in Great Britain. This comparative scale 
is probably applicable to all the parallel ranks in 
society. 
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or 25 rupees per mensem, including 
everything. A similar principle ought 
to guide us in all the other items of 
expenditure. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by the exorbitant 
salaries paid by government, which are 
out of all proportion when compared 
with the ordinary state of things pre- 
vailing in native society. Neither 
must we take Calcutta for our standard, 
for many causes combine to make both 
salaries and expenses very irregular in 
that metropolis. 

The writer is not prepared to carry 
his speculations on these matters into 
detail, but he is convinced that the 
general principle now enunciated is 
correct, and he firmly believes that 
when once the native churches have 
become self-sustaining, very few of their 
ministers or pastors will receive higher 
salaries than 25 rupees a month, unless 
by that time the value of money should 
have become much less than it is at 
present. It will require a congregation 
of at least 250 adults to secure to their 
minister a regular income of 25 rupees 
amonth. If every ten adult members 
of his congregation can regularly con- 
tribute a rupee a month towards his 
salary, and another rupee towards the 
remaining expenditure required for re- 
ligious purposes, that will be as much 
as can be expected. Supposing these 
two rupees to represent one-tenth of 
their own monthly income, that income 
would be two rupees a head, or say 
about six rupees for every family, At 
present if we take into account the 
women as well asthe men, and the aged 
and infirm as well as those who are 
able to work, it may be questioned 
whether the average monthly income of 
native Christians amounts to more than 
one rupee for every adult individual, 
so that if each were to devote the tithe 
of his income to religious purposes, it 
would not make more than about six 
pice per month. But with so slender 
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an income they find it difficult to part 
with one-tenth. If, however, their tem- 
poral condition be once improved, and a 
larger proportion of people in comfort- 
able circumstancesjoin them, the amount 
first mentioned (nearly thirteen pice a 
month per individual) will be more 
easily raised. 

With regard to buildings, the question 
of expenditure is peculiarly perplexing, 
because much doubt exists as to the 
kind of building which is the most eco- 
nomical in the long run. The prime 
cost of erection is not a safe criterion 
to adopt. A building originally erected 
for a very small sum may require a 
large annual outlay on repairs, whilst 
another which originally cost a large 
sum may be kept in repair at a trifling 
annual expense. The subject, however, 
is too important to be overlooked much 
longer. 

2. A second danger may arise from 
adopting too high a standard of learning 
for the pastors of native churches. 
The writer of these pages is not an ad- 
vocate of ignorance. He cheerfully 
admits that men of great minds like a 
Chalmers and a Robert Hall, may be as 
useful in ministering to an illiterate 
audience as men of humbler attain- 
ments. But the practical question be- 
fore us is, whether we ought to aim so 
high with regard to our native church- 
es? Supposing we have at present the 
means of giving to the future pastors of 
native churches a very superior educa- 
tion, will the churches hereafter when 
left to their own resources possess those 
means likewise ? And may not even we 
devote missionary funds to better pur- 
poses? Is it absolutely necessary to 
withdraw students for the ministry 
from their previous employments, and 
to support them gratis for a number of 
consecutive years? Is it not a fact 
that some who have been thus removed 
from the circle in which they were born, 
and for a period transplanted into the 
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atmosphere of cities, have at the close 
of their studies proved to be either un- 
fit to return to their original homes or 
unwilling to labour there ? 

If we look away from the practice 
prevalent in Europe and examine the 
New Testament, we sball find, first, 
that the pastors of churches previous 
to their appointment to the pastoral 
office were themselves members of the 
same churches; and secondly, that in 
point of general intelligence or learning 
they were only somewhat ahead of their 
flocks. The former of these principles 
is almost universally lost sight of in 
Europe, and yet if the pastor ought to 
be chosen by the church he ought to be 
selected from among its own members, 
how else can they be acquainted with 
his character and qualifications? The 
second of these principles is also disre- 
garded in theory, but frequently adopt- 
ed in practice. To pursue this train of 
thought further would lead into a di- 
gression which might easily assume a 
denominational character. But the 
writer is convinced that unless both 
principles are acted upon with regard 
to native churches (as soon as it shall 
be found practicable to do so) we may 
wait long indeed before they become 
self-sustaining. Learning is not nearly 
so essential a prerequisite to the pas- 
toral office as are eminent piety, a sound 
judgment, a firm yet affectionate dis- 
position, and aptness to teach. Learn- 
ing is a poor substitute for the latter 
qualities, though in Europe too often 
regarded as an equivalent for them. 
The existence of the latter qualities will 
not, indeed, render learning useless or 
disadvantageous, but it will in a great 
measure make up for the want of it. 
A native Christian possessing them will 
make a good pastor, even if he should 
not be very far ahead of his flock in 
point of learning and general intelli- 
gence. This is not a mere theoretical 
remark, but one borne out by facts, The 
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writer is himself acquainted with one 
or two native pastors of this description, 
and is fully convinced that if such 
could be found in sufficient numbers to 
take charge of all the churches, their 
condition would soon exhibit every sign 
of marked improvement. He might 
point to the Moravians, the Methodists, 
the London City Missionaries, &ec., as 
furnishing evidence in favour of his 
views. To meet the wants which are 
felt we must have pastors whose train- 
ing for their work shall not be very 
expensive, and not carried on under 
circumstances likely to make them dis- 
contented with the humble station in 
life which they will have to occupy, or 
with the illiterate and somewhat un- 
couth society of those among whom 
they will have to labour. If an English 
education can be given them (as no 
doubt it can in some cases) without in- 
curring these dangers, so much the 
better, But the great majority of such 
pastors must be trained through the 
medium of their vernacular tongue; 
hence the urgent necessity of obtaining 
a vernacular theological literature. 

The principle enunciated above, that 
such pastors ought to be somewhat 
ahead of their flocks in learning and 
intelligence, leaves ample room for 
future progress. With the intelligence 
of the flocks that of the pastors ought 
to advance; anda native Christian audi- 
ence, possessed of greater intelligence 
than usual, ought even now to have a 
pastor of superior intelligence. 

Such native preachers, however, 
whose sphere of labour lies among the 
heathen, especially in localities where 
men of learning may often be found 
among the hearers, will always require 
a superior course of instruction. The 
amount of learning sufficient for the 
pastor of a village congregation com- 
posed of illiterate but well-inclined 
native Christians will not be found 
sufficient for the preacher who has to 
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address acute, learned, and prejudiced | 


enemies of the gospel. 

3. Another danger may arise from 
allowing too little self-government to na- 
tive churches. This is a point which 
men of different denominations will re- 
gard in different lights, and on which 
therefore this is not the place to en- 
large. Nevertheless, a few remarks 
may, perhaps, be made without any im- 
propriety. 

Native Christians are at first not un- 
like infants who must be held in lead- 
ing-strings. But if they are treated as 
infants beyond a certain period, they 
will never learn to think and act for 
themselves. Now not to speak of the 
choice of pastors and teachers (which 
ought in the writer’s opinion to be left 
to the churches,* as soon as they are 
capable of making a choice), nor of the 
exercise of discipline, there are many 
other things in which the churches may 
at an early period be consulted with 
advantage, and even allowed to act 
with a considerable degree of indepen- 
dence. Such things are the distribution 
of charitable aid, the settling of dis- 
putes, &c. If everything is left to the 
missionary to do,he will often be misled 
by one-sided information and over- 
whelmed with annoying cares. It is 
also very important to keep in view the 
desirableness of leading native assistants 
to feel that they are not independent of 
the good will of their native brethren. 
If they think that their situations are 
secure as long as they stand well with 
the missionary, irrespective of the feel- 
ings of their own brethren, they are 
apt to look upon themselves as the 
agents of the missionary society, re- 
sponsible only to the missionary, and to 


* By a church the writer means that part of a 
congregation which there is reason to believe con- 
sists of truly converted persons, in many cases the 
same as the communicants. To leave the choice of 
pastors indiscriminately to the congregations would 
be a most baneful principle. 
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think that the esteem in which they are 
held by their brethren is a matter of 
indifference, since it cannot affect them 
materially, Such a state of things leads 
the members of the churches to look 
upon these native assistants as hirelings, 
who do that which they are told to do 
because they are paid for it, and not 
from any particular interest in their 
welfare. Thus there arises something 
like mutual distrust, indifference, dis- 
like, and contempt, which are most in- 
jurious in their effects. The writer 
cannot say that these evils have to any 
great extent been observed by himself, 
but he believes that they are developing 
themselves if they do not already exist 
in certain quarters, and the name of 
sirkars, so often used to designate 
native assistants, indicates them pretty 
plainly. 

We also ought soon to have native 
pastors who shall be as independent in 
their actions as European pastors are. 
At present there are few, if any, who 
are allowed to act with anything like 
real independence. And so long as 
their salaries are paid by missionary 
societies it may be questioned whether 
they ever will become independent. 
Support gives the right of control; and 
it would be running a great risk to 
surrender that right in some cases, be- 
fore it can safely be surrendered in all, 
for those who would continue to be 
controlled would probably be very un- 
willing to admit that they ought to be 
subject to a restraint from which others 
have been exempted. 

4, In conclusion, the writer ventures 
to put forth the question, whether the 
duty of all Christians to support their 
own pastors and to provide the means 
of their own religious expenditure has 
been sufficiently pressed upon our na- 
tive brethren? And whether adequate 
steps have been taken to lead them to 
do something in this way? Before 
their conversion the native Christians 
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undoubtedly paid something for their 
false religion, and they ought to pay 
something now for the true religion. 
Some churches have made a commence- 
ment, At the Lord’s supper it is usual 
to make a collection, and almost all the 
communicants give something in aid of 
the poor. In some places granaries 
have been established from which the 
poor members are supplied with rice, 
Collections of various kinds have occa- 
sionally been made with some success. 
Towards the erection of places of wor- 
ship both labour and money have here 
and there been liberally contributed. 
All this shows that something may be 
accomplished without much difficulty. 
The important object is to draw out the 
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The venerable Bede describes Paul- | 


inus as baptizing in the Glen, Swale, 
and Trent. That this must have been 
performed by immersion is evident from 
the practice of the Romish church at 
the time, and from the subsequent 
practice of the Anglo-Saxons. Gregory, 
the very pope who sent Paulinus, thus 
speaks of the ordinance, “ But we, since 
we immerse (mergimus) three times, 
point out the sacrament of the three 
days’ burial.” 

Bede, although in his works he sel- 
dom refers to the mode of baptism, 
gives sufficient evidence of the practice 
of his church at the time he lived. In 
his Commentary on John he finds a 
striking resemblance between the ac- 
count of the pool of Bethesda and the 
rite of baptism. Works, v. 581. So 
also when treating on John xiii. 1—11, 
ne speaks of a man as being altogether 
washed in baptism. Works, v. 710, 
Furthermore, he runs a parallel between 
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| principle of Christian liberality, which 
must exist (though in a latent form) 
wherever genuine faith in Christ exists. 
And the duty and privilege of Christian 
churches to become self-sustaining 
should be brought prominently forward 
as a topic of religious instruction most 
important in its bearings upon the 
prospects of this country. 


The writer has expressed his thoughts 
freely, but if he know his own intention 
he can truly say that he has not been 
actuated by a captious or fault-finding 
spirit. He trusts that others may 
ponder the subject, and communicate 
their thoughts upon it for the general 
‘ benefit of all. 
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baptism and Naaman’s washing in 
Jordan. Works, viii. 388. Forty-six 
years after Bede’s death the following 
canon was passed by pope Clement :— 
“Tf any bishop or presbyter shall bap- 
tize by any other than trine immersion 
(immersionem), let him be deposed.” 
Some few years afterwards, pope 
Zacharias, speaking of baptism, refers 
to an English synod in which it was 
strongly commanded that whoever 
should be immersed (mersus) without 
the invocation of the Trinity, should 
not be regarded as having enjoyed the 
sacrament of regeneration. Zach., 
Papa in Syn. de Conc., dis. 4. 

The writings of Alcuin, born at York, 
A.D. 735, and educated there by bishop 
Egbert, abound in references to the 
mode of baptism. In his sixty-ninth 
epistle he says, “Trine immersion (de- 
mersio) resembles the three days’ 
burial.” Tis Expositio de Baptisterio, 
Ep. 70, contains the following language : 
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“ And so in the name of the holy Trinity 
he is baptized by trine immersion 
(submersione). In his work “De 
Divinis Officiis” he is still more explicit, 
“Then the priest baptizes him by trine 
immersion (mersione) only.” Indeed, 
in his epistle to Odwin he relates the 
whole process of immersion and _ its 
attendant rites. 

At the commencement of the ninth 
century (a.D. 816) a canon was passed 
at the Synod of Celichyth to the follow- 
ing effect:— “Let also priests know 
that when they administer holy bap- 
tism they pour not holy water on the 
heads of infants, but always immerse 
them in the font.” With these notices 
the Saxon writings themselves agree, 
for though in the laws of Alured and 
Ina, the Council between Alured and 
Godrum and very many other Saxon 
documents, the word used for baptism 
refers rather to its supposed effects 
than to the mode, yet in two Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts of the Gospels, the 
word dyppan (our English dip) is, ac- 
cording to Lye, used four times for bap- 
tism. Well does Lingard, in his work 
on the Anglo-Saxon church, say:— 
“The regular manner of administering 
it (baptism) was by immersion.” 

During the Norman rule, the same 
mode of observing the ordinance in 
question obtained. A council, held in 
London, a.p. 1200, passed the following 
regulation :—“If a boy is baptized by a 
layman, the rites preceding and follow- 
ing immersion (immersionem) must be 
performed by a priest.” A similar ar- 
ticle was_adopted in 1217 by the diocese 
of Sarum. In 1222 a council at Oxford 
ordered that the rites following im- 
mersion (immersionem), not preceding, 
should be performed bya priest. The 
Provincial Constitutions of the arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, passed 1236, con- 
tain the same reference to immersion as 
the mode of baptism. In the Constitu- 
tions of the bishop of Wigorn, 1240, we 
find written :—* We order that in every 
church there be a baptismal font of 
proper size and depth (profunditatis) 
and that trine immersion (immersio) be 
always practised.” So also in the Con- 
stitutions of archbishop Peckham, 1279, 
the same language is used. The Syno- 
dus Exoniensis, 1257, calls baptism, 
submersio. Furthermore, in the Con- 
stitutions of Woodlake, bishop of Win- 
ton, 1308, and in a provincial Scotch 
council, held in the reign of Alexander 
IL., precisely the same term (immersio) 
is employed. 

Lyndwood, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, in his Previncial Constitutions, 
ed. 1679, p. 242, composed by order of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, explains a 
canon of archbishop Edmund, in the reion 
of Henry III, as requiring baptisteries 
that would admit of dipping the candidate 
(sic quod baptizandus possit ineo mergi). 
A drawing still exists inthe Cotton MSS. 
of the British Museum, describing the 
baptism of the Earl of Warwick in the 
reign of Richard II., (1381), in which 
the mode is evidently by immersion.* 

Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry 
VIL, was thus baptized. An old MS. 
description of the ceremony says, “ In- 


continent after the prince was put into 


the font.” So also was Mayant after- 
wards queen of Scotland, “as soon as 
she was put into the font,” says the 
account of an eye-witness. The Prin- 
cess Hlizabeth and Edward VI. were 
also immersed. 


* This work is a pictorial history of the earl of 
Warwick from the cradle to the grave. = It is exe- 
cuted in a very spirited manner and is well worth 
seeing. It will be found marked Julius, E, 4. 
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THE BIBLE THE FRIEND OF THE POOR. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS POTTENGER. 


Mccu has been written of late about 
the alienation of the poor from the re- 
ligious institutions of our country. 
There may be some truth in the remark 
itself, though it is mixed up with bold 
assumptions which are apt to lead peo- 
ple astray. On those who look upon 
the dark side of things rests the obliga- 
tion to prove that our countrymen in 
general were ever yet in love with the 
truths of the bible or devoutly observant 
of its institutions. Facts indeed lead 
us to a different conclusion. In almost 
every age there have been writers who 
mourned over the want of religion 
amongst the people of their day; any 
faithful history of England will make it 
clear enough that such mourning was 
demanded by the sins and vices of the 
times, and the criminal returns of suc- 
cessive generations bring to light a 
state of morals far below the virtue and 
piety of our days, As to the positive 
alienation of multitudes from the doc- 
trines and precepts of the bible there 
can be no doubt among the friends of 
true religion; but unhappily this has 
been noticed by men of God in every 
age which has gone before us, nor can 
we look for a new order of things as 
long as the enmity of the carnal mind 
retains its power, and men love darkness 
rather than light. Amid all the slight, 
however, which many around us cast 
upon the word of God, both rich as 
well as poor, it cannot be denied that 
in the ranks of the working classes 
are found some of the best specimens 
of the Christian character, while the 
recent production by working men of 
more than eleven hundred essays in de- 
fence of the sabbath, ought not to be 
passed over lightly by those who think 


former times were better than the 
present. 


All who know and love the bible must 
lament that any among us, but still 
more that any of the poor, should speak 
or act in opposition to that blessed book. 
Whatever may be the opinions or con- 
duct of those called the higher classes 
of society there are peculiar and weighty 
reasons why the poor should regard 
the bible with profound esteem, as the 
charter of their dearest rights and the 
shield of their spiritual privileges. In 
truth it is the best and most eloquent 
friend they have in this world. No 
arguments on their behalf are so strong, 
no appeals are so touching, and no de- 
cisions are so binding upon the con- 
sciences of good men, as those which 
are drawn from the word of God, and 
are backed by the authority of the 
Divine Lawgiver. No person that has 
read and studied the holy scriptures 
can feel any surprise at this statement, 
nor can any good man fail to trace the 
hand of God in his condescension and 
goodness to the poor as they shine forth 
in words which the Holy Ghost teacheth 
throughout the sacred volume. Had a 
contrary spirit pervaded the bible, one 
strong argument for its divine origin 
would have been wanting, and the evi- 
dences of Christianity would have been 
incomplete; for in a revelation profes- 
sing to come from God to mankind we 
look for principles, precepts, promises, 
and. facts, which breathe goodwill 
towards the sons and daughters of 
sorrow. This expectation is justified 
by the paternal character of God and 
also by his compassion, while it is 
strengthened by the fact that the poor 
have always constituted the great ma- 
jority of the human race. There could 
be no doubt that divine revelation 
would seek the good of the many rather 
than the good of the few, and indeed it 


TRANSFERRED WORDS IN THE ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 


might have been foretold with certainty 
that the bible would be a book for the 
people. That such is the fact cannot 
admit of two opinions among those who 
“know the holy scriptures,” and who 
are competent to give an opinion upon 
this interesting question. For, above 
all other books, “ the bible is the friend 
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of the poor.” This proposition is sup- 
ported by two arguments, namely, the 
humanity of the Law, and the benevolence 
of the Gospel. 

Illustrations of these two arguments 
will be laid before the reader in the 
numbers of the Baptist Magazine for 
March and April. 


TRANSFERRED WORDS IN THE COMMON ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 


NO. II.—PRESBYTERY. 


The word PRESBUTERION occurs in 
the Greek Testament three times, and 
three different courses have been fol- 
lowed in respect to it by the revisers, or, 
as they are usually called, the translators, 
of our common version. In the first 
instance, Luke xxii. 66, it is rendered 
elders :—“ And as soon as it was day, 
the elders of the people, and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, came together, 
and led him into their council.” In the 
second, Acts xxii. 5, it is rendered 
estate of the elders :—“ As also the high 
priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the elders, from whom also I 
received letters unto the brethren.” In 
the third, 1 Tim. iv. 14, it is only angli- 
cised :—“ Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery.” The precise idea which the 
original word was intended to convey 
appears to be, the elders collectively, 
PRESBUTEROL being ¢/ders, PRESBUTE- 
RIoN, a body composed of elders. In 
this view of the meaning of the word, 
which is all we have to do with at pre- 
sent, there would be, we apprehend, a 
general concurrence, even among those 
who differ most widely from each other 
as to the station or office of the persons 
constituting the PRESBUTERION whose 
handswerelaid on Timothy. “According 
to presbyterians,” says Dr. Davidson, 


“the word presbytery denotes the elders 
of neighbouring churches or congrega- 
tions joined together. Others suppose 
that it denotes the presbyters, i. e., the 
bishops and deacons. But if elder, rpeo- 
Bbrepoc [PRESBUTEROS], be not appro- 
priated to bishop and deacon conjointly, 
as has been already shown, edership, 
mpeoBuréptoy [PRESBUTERION| cannot 
mean associated elders and deacons. The 
word denotes the body or college of 
elders belonging to one congregational 
church.” * It is however from hi 
general views of the constitution of 
church derived from other scriptures 
that Dr. Davidson deduces the conclud- 
ing member of this last sentence, as he 
himself admits: all that the word 
PRESBYTERION signifies being, the elders 
collectively, or, the body of elders. “ It 
is true,” he adds, “that in the passage 
we have quoted, the presbytery is not 
said to belong to any particular church. 
But other plain examples prove that 
there was a plurality of elders in the 
primitive churches. The expression 
presbytery ox eldership is founded on the 
general organization of the worshipping 
societies, and confirmatory of it. It 
occurs but once in the New Testament 
in reference to a Christian church.” 


* Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, 
pp: 352, 353. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A DEACON’S SCRAP BOOK. 


Experience is the knowledge of God’s 
word turned into fact—Aingsbury. 


Hz that loves a holy law cannot but 
hate a yain thought.—Steele. 


Arrirerron is the only blessing that 
the Lord gives without requiring us to 
ask for it, and he gives it as a special 
token of love —C. Bridges. 


Tun great object of prayer is the en- 
joyment of God.— Augustine. 


Growrn in grace does not lead to the 
laying aside the prayer of the Publican, 
but to the crying with tenfold more 


earnestness than ever, “ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” —Josiah Pratt. 


Tux Holy Spirit gives efficacy to those 
discoveries which he makes of the Sa- 
viour. Where they are genuine they 
are always practical.—ZJ0. 


—_— 


Tn comforts of God never come to 
an unrenewed heart.—J/6. 


_ 


Loox for grace to keep the heart 
open, for though opened once by the 
power of divine grace its natural ten- 
dency is to close.—Jd. 


Nor a step backwards.—TZhe Pope 
(over the door of the Vatican). 


HOPE. 


BY THE REY. T. SWAN. 


Hope smiling stood, second attendant, 
Sister of Farru, attired resplendent 
In Heayen’s own workmanship. Her robe 
Was brighter than the shining globe 
Which hangs upon the evening sky 
So beautiful, and lifts on high 
The pensive wanderer’s thoughts. 
Beamed splendour and benignity. 
It opened heayen. Upon her brow 
Majestic, as the lofty prow 
Of gallant vessel, firmly placed, 
A helmet shone, whose lustre graced 
Her aspect. At her beauteous feet 
An anchor rested—emblem meet 
Of safety and security 
To such as her blest children be. 

Unto an Eminence she led them ; 
And with transporting visions fed them, 
Of glories yet to come ; not glories 
Existing underneath the stories 
Of our great firmament, whose stars, 
Though high, proye ineffectual bars 
To those whose hopes dart swift and free 
To mansions of eternity. 

The fondest, best imaginings 
Of earthly hope on earthly things 
Must terminate ; and bright they seem 
In distance, as a lucid stream 
On landscape fair, in sunny gleam ; 
But drawing nearer on the view, 
Their aspect is of dismal hue. 
Eyen brave hearts tremble when they see 
Their hopes turned into misery. 


Her eye 


Not so the Christian hope ; its ray 
Outshines the brightest summer's day, 
The nearer seen; and even Death’s gloom, 
And fearful terrors of the tomb, 

It pierces through. Oh Hope’s blest child! 
Of countenance so sweet and mild, 

Let thy fond heart exult! Ere long 

Thy earthly for a heavenly song 

Shall be exchanged—ere long thy sin, 
That darkest enemy within, 

Shall be destroyed—ere long the car 

Of Horr, above the highest star 

Which mortals see, shall waft thee far ; 
Enriched with this “ good hope through grace,” 
Thy home shall be the happiest place, 

The wondrous building reared by Gop, 
The purchase of the Saviour’s blood ; 
There expectation in fruition 

Shall be absorbed. Glorious transition ! 
Then will intensest rapture fill 

Thy happy soul, devoid of ill; 

And that shall thee assimilate 

To those who through the heavenly gate 
Before thee passed, and are conformed 

To Him who, while on earth, was scorned, 
But now, illustriously adorned, 

Sits on the Throne, and with his eye 
Augments the raptures of the sky! 

Horr shall thee raise to worlds aboye, © 
And fit thee for the Reign or Love. 


Birmingham, Dec. 6, 1849. 
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FAMILY BIBLE READING. 


Job xxxiv. 

Luke xii. 49—59, xiii. 1-9. 
Job xxxv., xxxvi. 1—21. 
Luke xiii, 10—-35. 


Psalms, 

Psalms. 

Job xxxvi, 22—83, xxxvii. 
Luke xiv. 1—24. 

Job xxxviii. 

Luke xiv. 25—35, xv. 1—10. 
Job xxxix., xl, 1—5, 
Luke xv. 11—82. 

Job xl. 6—24, xli. 

Luke xvi. 

Job xlii. 

Luke xvii, 1—19. 

Genesis xi, 27 --32, xii. 


Luke xvii, 20—37, xviii, 1—14. 


€ 


Psalms, 

Psalms. 

Genesis xxix, 1-—30. 
Luke xviii. 15—34, 
Genesis xv., xxi. 


Luke xviii. 35—43, xix. 1-27. 


Genesis xxii. ]—19, xxiii. 
Luke xix. 28—48. 

Genesis xxiv. 

Luke xx, 1—26. 

Genesis xxvii. 1—40. 

Luke xx. 27—47, xxi, 1—4. 
Gen, xxvii. 41—46, xxviii. 
Luke xxi, 5—38, 


Psalms, 
Psalms. 
Gen. xxix. 1—30, 
Luke xxii. 1—38. 
Gen. xxxi. 1—29, 483—55, 
Luke xxii. 39—65. 
Gen, xxxil., xxxili. 1—17. 
Luke xxii,66—71, xxiii. 1—25, 
Genesis xxxv. 
Luke xxiii, 26—49. 
Genesis xxxvii. 
Luke xxiii.50—56, xxiv. 1—13, 
Genesis xxxix,, xl, 
Luke xxiv, 13—53, 
3 
Psalms, 
Psalms. 
Genesis xli, 1—52. 
Acts i. 
Gen. xli, 583—57, xlii. 1—28. 
Acts ii, 1—36. 
Gen. xlii. 29—38, xliii, 1—14, 
Acts ii. 87—47, iii. 
Gen. xliii, 15—84, xliv. 1—18. 
Acts iv. 1—31, 


MEMORANDA, 


Moon sets, 54 min, past 9, morning, 
Moon rises, 41 min. past 10, evening. 
1841, Dr. Olinthus Gregory died, aged 67. 
Moon rises, 53 min. past 11, night. 


Sunday School Union Lessons, 

2 Kings xxiii, 1—28, Luke xiii, 18—35, 
Moon’s last quarter, 18 min, past 1, morn. 
Jupiter south-east, about 10 every evening. 
Moon rises, at 2, morning. 

Baptist Irish Committee, half-past 5, 
Anti-State Church Council meets. 

Mars every evening, high in south. 

Moon rises, 6 min. past 4, morning. 

1832, Falmouth Chapel, Jamaica, destroyed. 
Moon rises, 59 min, past 4, morning, 

1834, J. Ivimey (Eagle St.) died, zt. 61. 
Moon rises, 44 min. past 5, morning, 

1555, Hooper burnt, 


Sunday School Union Lessons, 

Isaiah xxv., Luke xiv. 1—24. 

Moon rises, 1 min. past 7, morning, 

1839, James Smith (Shoreditch) died. 
New Moon, 29 min. past 6, morning. 
Fraternal meeting of Ministers, at 4, 
Baptist Mission Com, Quarterly Meeting. 
1689, William and Mary acceded to throne, 
Moon rises, 20 min, past 8, morning, 
Moon sets, 41 min. past 7, evening, 

Moon rises, 44 min. past 8, morning, 
Moon sets, 49 min, past 8, evening, 

1835, John Broadley Wilson died, aged 70. 
Moon sets, 57 min, past 9, evening. 


Sunday School Union Lessons, 

2 Sam. xiv. 1—24, Luke xv, 11—32, 
1546, Martin Luther died, et, 64. 

Moon sets at midnight. 

Moon’s first quarter, 12 min, past 8, night. 
Baptist Home Mission Committee at 6, 
Moon sets, 37 min, past 1, morning. 

Rey. D. J. East’s Lecture on Mythology. 
Moon sets, 46 min. past 2, morning. 
1831, Robert Hall died, et. 67. 

Moon rises at noon, 

Moon sets, 53 min. past 3, morning, 

1814, Rowe landed in Jamaica, 

Moon sets, 52 min, past 4, morning. 


Sunday School Union Lessons, 

2 Sam, ix,, Luke xvi. 19—31. 

Moon rises, 24 min. past 4, afternoon. 
Moon sets, 23 min, past 6, morning. 

Full Moon, 1 min, past 12, noon, 
Stepney Committee at 6. 

Moon sets, 24 min. past 7, morning. 
Young Men’s Missionary Prayer Meeting, 
Moon sets, 52 min. past 7, morning. 
Moon rises, 17 min, past 8, evening. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Great Redemption. An Essay on the 
Mediatorial System. By Wiutiam Leask, 
Author of the “ Footsteps of Messiah,” 
“ Views from Calvary,” Sc., §c. London: 
B. L. Green. Post 8yo., cloth. 


Wuen the Psalmist contemplated the 
extent and magnificence of the works of 
God in creation; the heavens the work 
of his fingers, the sun, moon, and stars, 
which he had created, with the arrange- 
ments of his providence towards man, 
he seemed lost in wonder and amaze- 
ment at his condescension and kindness 
towards him. “ Lord, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him?” Man is 
a being altogether fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, in his physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual structure, His 
achievements in various spheres of 
effort challenge not only attention, but 
admiration and respect; proclaiming 
him as they do to be the offspring of 
God, that “he hath made us and not we 
ourselves,” that we are the partakers of 
a nature far superior to that which is 
earthly and perishable. The true 
greatness of man, however, appears to 
us to be proclaimed not so much by 
anything we can see in him in his low 
and fallen condition; not so much 
by any of his characteristics, attain- 
ments, or doings, as by his relation- 
ship to God and eternity; seen and 
enforced as that relationship is by 
God’s word, and by God’s dealings 
with him. That word regards him as 
a rebel against his Maker, as a wanderer 
from the fold, as a contemner of divine 
authority, as a breaker of the divine 
law ; yet what wonderful importance 
does that word attach to man. God’s 


word to, and dealings with him, must 
indeed at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances be invested with importance; 
but how much more so when having 
forfeited all claim to the divine regard, 
and having wilfully incurred the divine 
displeasure, having exposed himself to 
the divine wrath, the voice of God is 
heard in mercy proclaiming “the seed 
of the woman shall bruize the serpent’s 
head.” Herein was embodied a promise 
that “in the process of time” a De- 
liverer should come to rescue man from 
the ruin of the fall. But that Deliverer 
in the might of his power, in the true 
greatness of his nature, was of no 
earthly origin, but was the Lord from 
heaven. He brought no acquired or 
derived strength to the accomplishment 
of his task, but travelling in the great- 
ness of his own strength, speaking in 
perfect righteousness, his own arm 
brought salvation ; and the greatness of 
his work, with the full and complete 
satisfaction rendered to God therein, 
proclaim him “ mighty to save,” “able 
to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him.” “ For.God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” Nothing, therefore, so proclaims 
the greatness of man, in the unspeak- 
able value of his soul, as “ THE GREAT 
REDEMPTION” by Christ Jesus. Nor 
does anything so claim and merit man’s 
attentive regard; for it teaches that 
whatever else a man may gain, even to 
the extent of “the whole world,” yet if 
he “lose his own soul” he has reaped no 
profit or advantage, but, on the contrary, 
suffered a loss that is irreparable. Few 
considerations, therefore, can be of 


THE GREAT REDEMPTION, 


greater importance to man than thoseim- 
plied in the questions,—How can a man 
be just with God? Whether there be any 
way in which a sinner can return to God 
and be accepted? Whether there be 
any way of God’s own appointment ? 
What that way is? and how the path 
may be successfully trodden ? 
Reasoning a priori from the character 
of God and the nature of man, it is 
reasonable to expect that there will be 
not many, but one way of return to God; 
not many but’one foundation on which 
to rest our hopes. With this accord 
the statements of the word of God. 
Christ is “the way, the truth, and the 
life, no man cometh unto the Father 
but by him.” “Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus.” Taking now 
for granted the inspiration and truth 
of the scriptures, it follows that Christi- 
anity is the only true religion; that it 
is the only healer of the breach between 
God and man; the only remedy for the 
cure of the world-wide spread disease 
of man—the leprosy of sin; the only 
great storehouse and treasury of mercy, 
grace, wisdom, peace, and holiness, for 
the supply: of all man’s wants, for the 
restoration of the image of God to his 
soul. This is the ground taken by the 
author: “Christianity, or the religion of 
the Messiah, is therefore not one of 
several religions promulgated from 
heaven, but the one and only religion 
that ever came from God. Its claims, 
therefore, are paramount, universal, and 
permanent.” Hence among the most 
prominent propositions to be established 
in this volume are the following :— 
“Mhat the religion of the Son of God is 
the only religion that ever came from 
heaven ; that the Messiah, Christ, is 
the centre of this one religion; and 
that the mode of its administration 
does not affect its essential character.” 
The object of the book and mode of 
treating the subject, cannot be better 
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| described than in the author’s own 
words :— 


“Tt is to present a systematic view of the 
system of redemption in a popular form. Be- 
ginning with the idea of revelation and passing 
under review, first, a general summary of this 
great and gracious plan, and then successively 
its antiquity, sovereignty, completeness, adap- 


tation, freeness, efficacy, and design, it has been 
brought to a point by a brief view of what may 
be supposed to be the thoughts of the redeemed 
respecting it, as they look back upon its origin 
and progress from the eternal state,” 


These topics are all handled in a 
masterly style, the course of thought is 
clear and progressive, the ideas are well 
put, and the words well chosen. There 
is much sound, fresh, and vigorous 
teaching ; and with much strength and 
beauty of language, and many passages 
of great power, there appears to us an 
entire absence of mere professional 
fine writing. 

Greatly important is it both for the 
sake of the church and the world at 
large, that scriptural views on this sub- 
ject should prevail among the followers 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that as 
far as possible, oneness of mind and 
sentiment should exist with regard to his 
great sacrifice, It is lamentatbly true, 
that inthe multiplication of theories the 
“practical effect has been to multiplysects, 


without diminishing the difficulties 
which gave rise to them.” Freedom of 
thought may exist without division, and 
union does not necessarily supposo the 
subjection of independent opinion ; 
while enlarged and comprehensive 
views of truth are undoubtedly favour- 
able to external, as well as spiritual, 
oneness amongst the disciples of Christ. 


“ There are, however, not a few who, whilst 
they readily acknowledge the importance of 
correct views of Christianity, rest satisfi’d with 
limited conceptions of its character. Fiom the 
contracted to the partial is but astep, Hence 
one of the causes of division in the Christian 
church. Christian men sometimes separate 
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into distinct communities, and become the cen- 
tres of large bodies of disciples who ought to 
have remained in visible association with each 
other, and would have so remained but for this 
cause, Clinging to its peculiar hypothesis, or 
rather to its partial views of truth, each party 
gathers to itself all who are like-minded; while 
if individual charity be not more expansive 
than the party symbol, grave doubts are insinu- 
ated respecting the honesty if not the safety of 
the other, Scenes of needless disputation and 
profitless polemics are exhibited. In 
the majority of instances, a limited rather than 
an enlightened faith gave being to these exhi- 
bitions, The field of Christian vision becomes 
obscure and contracted to the rigid partizan. . 

What if Christianity should rebuke 
both—the doctrinal and the practical—‘ not for 
what they believe, but for stopping short at 
limits which she has not drawn ?’” 


In the argument from the antiquity 
of the great redemption, the harmony 
between the glimmerings of light under 
former dispensations, and the full shin- 
ing of the Sun of Righteousness under 
the present,—or rather the oneness of 
the light under the different degrees of 
itsmanifestation,—as constituting an all- 
sufficient reason for the Jew to embrace 
Christianity is thus shown :— 


“ The gospel not a novelty,” “for though the 
word gospel is of comparatively modern use 
. . « yet the idea of mercy through a Re- 
deemer is one with which believers have been 
acquainted in allages. . . . Paul also in 
his Epistle to the Galatians uses these remark- 
able words, ‘ And the scripture foreseeing that 
God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before tHE GospeL unto Abraham, 
saying, ‘In thee shall all nations be blessed.’ 
- « « The case of this illustrious patriarch, 
standing as he does as a star of tne first magni- 
tude in the constellation of worthies who ob- 
tained a good report through faith, is conclusive 
evidence that the principal truths of the econ- 
omy of mediation were so far realized hy the 
ancient saints as to constitute their gospel; 
as a prospective system they rested on 
and enjoyed its provisions. . The new 
economy was the filling up of the old. And 
the believing Jew did not abandon the faith of 
his fathers when he embraced Christianity, but, 
on the contrary, acted consistently with the 
essential doctrines of Moses and the prophets. 
When, therefore, the Christian asks the Jew to 
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embrace Christianity, he asks him only to be 
consistent with his own religion, to act in har- 
mony with the spirit of his own sacred books. 
Hence Jesus said to the Jews, ‘ Had ye believed 
Moses ye would have believed me, for he wrote 
of me,’ ” 


One fertile source of controversy on 
matters relating to the great redemp- 
tion, as well as other subjects, doubtless, 
is the want of care in drawing distinc- 
tions between things that differ; and the 
consequent employment of terms with- 
out due regard to their meaning. Great 
care seems to us to be taken in this 
volume, to guard against both these 
errors. One illustration, out of many, 
may be presented. 


“The word ‘atonement’ denotes simply the 
fact of reconciliation. But as it is generally 
used in relation to the great doctrine of the 
Gospel, it signifies the death of Christ, by 
means of which reconciliation is effected, In 
this sense it is used here; and the distinction 
between it and redemption may be thus stated 
—atonement respects the authority of govern-~ 
ment; redemption respects the ruined state of 
the subject: atonement is offered to God; re- 
demption is the blessing conferred upon the be- 
lieving man, The design of the atonement is 
to satisfy the law; the object of redemption 
is to liberate the penitent sinner from its curse. 
. . . Atonement is expiation, but redemption 
is our deliverance from the penalty and power of 
sin. By atonement the lawgiver shews him- 
self at once just and merciful; redemption is 
the actual reception by man of the mercy thus 
honorably offered, . . . An atonement was ef- 
fected at once when Christ offered his great 
sacrifice upon the cross; but redemption is the 
application of the benefits of his death to in- 
dividual believers to the end of time.” 


The freshness and vigour of the writ- 
ing of many parts of this volume would 
tempt us to larger extracts. But we 
may appropriately close this notice with 
one from an earlier part of the book, 
chap. iii., § 10, on the bearing of these 
views on modern theology; speaking 
sentiments in which we cordially sym- 
pathize, the universal and practical re- 
cognition of which, in a spirit of earnest 
prayer for, and of humble dependance 
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on, the aid of God’s Holy Spirit, would, 
we are persuaded, do much to revive 
true godliness, and to hasten the coming 
of that day when the disciples of Christ 
shall be one, and when through their 
unity the world shall believe that God 
hath sent Him, 


“ How inexpressibly important is it that the 
theology of the modern pulpit should divest it- 
self of the badges of denominationalism, Less 
of ‘the tradition of the elders,’ and more of the 
‘word of God;’ less of the founders of theo- 
logical schools, and more of the author and 
finisher of faith; less of sectarian enterprise, 
and more of the zeal inspired by the common 
salvation; less of allegiance to symbols, and 
more of the doctrine which began at Jerusalem, 
would speedily tend to enlarge the boundaries 
of the church and to convince the world that 
‘Godis in the midst of her.’ . . The time is at 
hand for change great and extensive. . . How 
important is it thatfat suchatimeasthis . . . 
the ministers of Christ should teach men to 
observe all things whatsoever he has commanded; 
should declare the whole counsel of God; should 
speak with the certainty of conviction, the 
fidelity of witnesses, the dignity of ambassa- 
dors, the earnestness of all-absorbing zeal, and 
the largeheartedness of evangelical love; and 
should rise, to the height of their ‘ great argu- 
ment,’ untrammelled by human creed, free in 
the liberty which the reigning Master has 
given them, with Christianity in their hearts, 
and understanding, in all its divine entirety, its 
sovereignty, completeness, fulness, freeness ; 
and the bible in their hands, the sole appeal 
book, the test, the living oracle. How impor- 
tant that the pulpit should become what the 
ample resources of Christianity, if allowed to 
pour its light unmodified by party symbol, ex- 
pressed or understood, would speedily make it 
the light, guide, attraction, and honor of the 


age.” 

We cannot omit to notice the beauti- 
ful manner in which the volume is got 
up, as to the size and clearness of the 
printing, the excellence of the paper, 
and its almost perfect typographical ac- 
curacy. 


The Second Reformation; or the Earth 
helping the Woman. By Rev. B. S. 
Hous, Minister of Islington Chapel. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 
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admirable Essay on the Union of Church 
and State. My. Noel’s work was read 
by Mr. Hollis to large and attentive 
congregations, assembled for that pur- 
pose on week evenings, at Islington 
chapel. Tho interest excited was un- 
flagging to the last. Seldom was any 
comment made, but the readings were 
left to produce their legitimate impres- 
sion. Subjects suggested by these read- 
ings were, however, taken up, and dis- 
cussed on the evenings of the Lord’s 
day. These discourses awakened much 
interest and inquiry; “and with the 
hope of rendering them more exten- 
sively tributary to the furtherance of 
the work of our age, ‘the second re- 
formation of the church,’ I have yielded 
to the request,’ says our author, “to 
reduce them to the form in which they 
are hereby most respectfully presented 
to the public, and dedicated to Mr. 
Noel.” The tone and tendency of this 
well-timed and well-executed “good 
work,” may be accurately ascertained 
by the following extract from the pre- 
face :— 


“ The Reformation, therefore, that we seek is 
one thorough-going ; one of earnest and believing 
deference to the holy oracles ; a Reformation, 
the motto of which shall be, ‘See that thou 
make all things according to the pattern that 
was showed thee in the Mount,’—not the Mount 
Sinaibut the Mount Zion ;—a Reformation that 
shall so far harmonize with an advancing people 
as to assert the claims of Christianity by its 
manly intellect, and self-supporting energy, 
and obvious disinterestedness; a progressive 
Reformation by which the church, while faithful 
to the record, shall be kept abreast anid ahead of 
the times.” 


Mr. Hollis is a man of peace; one of 
“the quiet in the land,” who has “ care- 
fully abstained from political strife.” 
In this instance he is “valiant for the 
truth; and his appeals, from his known 
character, have all the greater power. 
Thus he rebukes ‘indolent time-servers, 
who come not to the help of the Lord in 


Turs is a spirited echo of Mr. Noel’s | times like these :— 
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“Oh! the contemptible apathy of some per- 
sons on questions which are agitating both 
earth and heaven! In vain do you seek access 
to their attention: ‘their ears have they closed,’ 
They love ease, They would disturb nothing ; 
nay, not the fungus on the damp wall ; not the 
rust which is corroding the metal to its centre. 
They are the advocates of ‘ things as they are;’ 
and, for equal reason, would have been of 
‘things as they were;’ for not a finger would 
they put forth even for the enactments they 
enjoy of toleration in their folly, They cry, 
* Hold fast that which is good,’—the very thing 
to be proved—and wholly eschew that earlier 
injunction, ‘prove all things,’ which is the thing 
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to be first done, These men demonstrate no- 
thing but their own indifference to the verities 
of conscience and of God, They will take, in 
affairs of religion, what they repudiate in all 
other departments of inquiry, everything on 
trust. Not thus do they let out their houses ; 
but just thus do they Jet out their souls. ‘They 
stand aghast at all change, and never more 
than when it threatens to be one from death to 
life, from bonds to liberty, from stagnation and 
impurity to motion and translucent clearness,” 


Our author thus speaks out briefly 
and boldly ; and we much commend his 
effort, 
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Daily Bible Illustrations :; being Original Read- 
ings for a Year, on subjects from Sacred 
History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, 
and Theology. L’specially designed for the 
Family Circle. By Joun Krrro, D.D., 
F.S.A., Editor of “The Pictorial Bible,” 
“ Cyclopedia of British Literature,” &c, &e. 
Antediluvians and Patriarchs. January, 
March. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Sons. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 16mo, 
pp. 468. 


This is the first of four volumes in which the 
erudite author proposes to furnish a short essay 
on some biblical subject for every day in the 
year. Arranging them in the order in which 
the topics occur in the Scriptures, he has made 
those in this volume a commentary, in reality 
though not in form, on the book of Genesis, 
His qualifications for such a work are known to 
be of a high rank as far as familiarity with the 
letter of Scripture, with the geography and 
physical peculiarities of the countries in which 
scriptural scenes took place, and with biblical 
literature generally, can prepare a man for the 
undertaking Many of our readers will, how- 
ever, be anxious to know what Dr. Kitto’s 
theological views are, as in some of his principal 
works they have not been allowed to appear. 
We have great satisfaction in testifying that, as 
far as we have read, they are thoroughly evan- 
gelical, and that he writes in every respect like 
a man who knows the gospel experimentally, 
and reverences the sacred oracles. There is no 
disposition evinced to explain away that which 
is miraculous, or bring down divine communi- 
cations to the level of human reason, The 
topics are judiciously selected, and they are 
treated in a manner which shows an extent of 
reading which, after all we have known to 
Dr. Kitto’s advantage, we were not prepared to 
expect. For family reading, especially in 
households which contain intelligent young 
men, these Illustrations are inestimable, “The 


sanctity of the Lord’s day has been duly re- 
spected, by the appropriation of the Readings 
for the first day of every week to solemn matters, 
involving, for the most part, the practical and 
devout consideration of some topic which the 
actual course of the Illustrations may present. 
In this part of the work,” the author tells us, 
“he has taken an especial interest; and if the 
reader obtains the same refreshment from these 
recurring periods for inner thought, which the 
writer has himself experienced, there will be no 
reason to complain of the result.” 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul: comprising 
a Compleie Biography of the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Letters inserted in Chro- 
nological order. By the Rev. W. J. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cumbridge ; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool. Richly Illustrated with Numerous 
LTingravings on Steel and Wood of the Prin- 
cipal Places visited by the Apostle, from 
Original Drawings made on the Spot by W, 
H, Barilett, and by Maps, Charts, Coins, 

&c. London: Longman and Co.  4to, 

Part I. To be continued monthly, and 

completed in Two Volumes, 


The plan of this work, as described in the 
title-page and developed more fully in the 
Introduction, is excellent. By means of a 
chronological narrative illustrating geographical 
and historical subjects to which Paul's epistles 
allude, and a free translation of the epistles 
themselves, somewhat paraphrastic yet adding 
nothing which is not virtually expressed in the 
original, we have often thought that much 
light might be thrown on this transcendently 
important portion of the sacred pages, and 
much additional interest be imparted to the in- 
struction it affords. The details of the plan 
as well as its principles seem to us to be very 
judicious, and we shall be happy to report here- 
after respecting its execution, ‘“ While Mr. 
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Conybeare and Mr. Howson undertake the joint 
revision of the whole work, the translation of 
the epistles and speeches of St. Paul is contri- 
buted by the former, and the historical and 
geographical portion of the work by the latter.” 


The Christian Philosopher Triumphing over 
Death. A Narrative of the Closing Scenes 
of the Life of the late William Gordon, 
M.D., F.L.8., of Kingston-upon-Hull. By 
Newman Hatt, B.A. Second Thousand. 
London; J. Snow. 16mo., pp. viii,, 215. 


The late Dr. Gordon, who was born in 1801 
and practised for many years as a physician at 
Hall, was a man of intellectual power, high 
moral principle, and great zeal for the public 
good. He was accustomed to hear the gospel 
while in health, but it was not till his last ill- 
ness that he professed to feel his spiritual 
necessities and his obligations to the Saviour. 
Then, “after many years of anxious investiga- 
tion of the claims of the religion revealed in the 
New Testament, and the most fearless and 
candid examination of every scheme of sceptic- 
ism, especially the materialistic, he confessed 
that the only true philosophy was the reception 
of the gospel as a little child. It was this 
which, though he was called away in the very 
prime of life, in the natural vigour of his facul- 
ties, and in the midst of his usefuiness, from 
all that can make this world desirable and dear, 
imparted to him that unbroken peace and in- 
describable joy, in the immediate prospect of 
dissolation, which gave to those around him 
the edifying and consoling spectacle of ‘ The 
Christian PhilosopherTriumphing over Death.’” 
The book is written with becoming delicacy, in 
an elegant style, and is especially adapted to 
do good among the more refined classes of 
readers, 


Illustrated Year Book of Wonders, Events, 
and Discoveries, Edited by a Popular 
Writer, London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and 
Co, 16mo., pp. 336, 


A respectable volume, in which information 
on various subjects which for some reason or 
other became specially interesting to the public 
last year, is set before the reader in an attractive 
style, and embellished with illustrative engrav- 
ings. ‘“‘ Thus,” says the preface, “within the 
present field of some three hundred pages, we 

ave the gold of California succeeded by the 
poverty of the Ragged School; the vastness of 
the Britannia Bridge by the minute mosaic of 
Constantinople ; the terrors of a Coal Mine on 
Fire by the fierceness of the ‘ Icy North;” the 
neaceful festivities of the Royal Visit to Ire- 
Tind by the ‘Gun-Cotton’ Conquest of the 
Punjaub; the antique glories of the Nineveh 
Sculptures by the new-born hopes and aspira- 
tions of Emigration fields; and the Emigrant 
settled by the French Expedition to Rome, a 
measure which, at present, scarcely promises 
any settlement at all.” We sympathize with 
the editor in his hope “that the character of 
the ‘ Year Book’ will be so satisfactory as to 
lead to a repetition of his labours.” 


An Antidote against Arminianism; or, a Trea- 
tise to: Enervate and Confute all the Five 


Points thereof. By Curistoruer Ness, 
London: Ward and Co, 


Sound doctrine, recommended by Dr, Owen 
and other worthies in byegone days ; somewhat 
antiquated for those who doat on new views, 
but not the less scriptural and salutary. Mr. 
Ness was an able minister of Christ, ejected 
from the establishment for nonconformity, At 
the age of fourscore years he sent forth this 
small volume, as his last legacy to the church. 
“ This little book,” he tells us, “ hath cost me 
great study, many ardent prayers, and many 
wrestlings with God.” It contains much truth 
in few words. 


The Formation of Character, .A Lecture de- 
livered before the Members of the Bristol 
Atheneum, Oct. 11,1849. By NaTHANIEL 
Haycrort, M.A. London: B. L. Green, 


An important topic, treated briefly but with 
ability, well worthy the attention of our young 
men. The author adverts to the nature of 
character—the principles to be observed in the 
process of its formation—and the importance 
to the young of the present generation of dili- 
gently labouring to form their character aright. 


History of the Inquisition, from its Establish- 
ment to the Present Time. With an Account 
of its Procedure and Narratives of its 
Victims. Wondon: Wardand Co. pp. 445, 


We hope that the respected publishers have 
not given much for the copyright of this volume 
under the supposition that it is an original 
work. Large portions of it interested us 
greatly about forty years ago: the recent addi- 
tions are of comparatively little value, 


Composition, Literary and Rhetorical, Simpli- 
fied. By the Rev, D. WiiutaMs, M.A., 
author of ‘The Preceptor’s Assistant,” 
London: W. and T. Pipers 16mo., pp. 
147, 


A young man endeavouring to form or to 
improve his style may find in this small volume 
much to assist him; yet we are withheld from 
giving it that recommendation to which we 
should otherwise think it entitled, partly by the 
fact that many of the author’s opinions appear 
to us to be untenable, and partly by the care- 
lessness which pervades his own composition. 
A book on such a subject as this ought to be a 
model of correctness, and as the author objects 
rather fastidiously to many established English 
phrases as inelegant, his own deviations from 
propriety are inexcusable, Yet in the very first 
sentence he uses the same word twice in two 
different senses, it is this :—“‘ In the language 
of the most eloquent of human tongues—of one 
who was himself a model of correct and elegant 
diction—‘ It is a disgrace not to be properly 
acquainted with our mother tongue.’” At the 
commencement of the next paragraph he tells 
us that “The study of language and composi- 
tion was an object of the most anxious solici- 
tude of the Greeks and the Romans.” So 
many such things have we observed that we 
shall venture to advise the author to postpone 
his Castigated and Enlarged Edition of Blair’s 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, in 
which he proposes to correct five thousand 
grammatical inaccuracies and violations of the’ 
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laws of composition, till he shall have carefully 
gone through his own volume, re-considering 
and revising paragraph by paragraph. It will 
become a very useful book if he will do it 
justice. 


Voices from the Garden; or, the Christian 
Language of Flowers. London : Partridge 
and Oakey. 12mo., pp. 38. 

Two and thirty flowers have been selected to 
be subjects of as many pages of blank verse, a 
prominent characteristic of each being brought 
forward and turned to some good moral or re- 
ligious purpose, Thus the sunflower inculcates 
the love of truth, the mignonette sweetness 
without ostentation, and the thyme the use of 
trouble :— 


«Ah, who had known thy sweetness, humble friend, 
Had not the careless foot or ruthless hand 
Crushed out thy fragrance ?” 


The Church of Christ; her Duty and Auzxili- 
aries; to which are added Six Ecclesiastical 
Twigs. With a Triple Dedication to the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of the Weigh 
House Chapel, and the Members of the Church 
on Earth, By a Plain Man. London, 
12mo., pp. 82. 1850. 


The plain man extols catholicity, advocates 
the Evangelical Alliance, and is disposed to 
speak candidly of all, It is evident, however, 
that he is not so well acquainted with the bap- 
tists and their institutions as with our inde- 
pendent brethren, Much that he says is true 
and important. The conclusion to which he 
eomes is this :—‘ Religious respectability is 
like an iceberg that chills everything coming 
within the circle of its influence, though it 
looks beautiful in the distance, It is like the 
mote in a man’s eye, or a fly in the pot of 
ointment, It is the incubus now employed by 
the great enemy of God to oppose the spread 
of the gospel, and a greater truth has never 
been uttered by man than the motto on the 
title-page—‘ Respectability is a religious bug- 
bear,’”_ 


Baptism, Accompanied by Conditional and Un- 
conditional Grace; a Few Considerations to 
Reconcile the Conflicting Opinions now held 
on Baptism and Regeneration. By CHARLES 
Ricuarp Cameron, M.A, London : 
Wertheim and Macintosh, 


A vain attempt to settle a question which 
would shake the church of England to pieces, 
were it not so firmly bound together by the 
golden chain of state patronage and state pay, 
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The Bible the Glory of our Land. The substance 
of a Sermon delivered in Tothill Stairs Chapel, 
Newcastle, on November 15th, 1849, the day of 
Public Thanksgiving. By the Rey. T. Porrencer. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 12mo., pp. 18, 
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The Bible, 
Henry Davis, 
tol. London; Houlston and Stoneman. 
31. 


its Profitable Use. By Gorse 
Pastor of King Street Church, Bris- 
16mo., pp. 


— 


Effective Preaching. A Sermon delivered to the 
Students of Horton College, on their Re-assembling, 
August Ist, 1849. By the Rey. I. New, Birming- 
ham. Printed by Request of the Committee. 
London: B. L. Green. 8v0., pp. 45. 


A Manual of Zion Chapel, Windmill Street, 
Gravesend; with an Address from the Church to 
the Inhabitants of the Neighbourhood, on the occa- 
sion of the Opening of Galleries, January 2nd, 1850. 
Gravesend ; J. Large, 46, Harmer Street. pp. 12. 


Characters, Scenes, and Incidents of the Reform- 
ation. Vol. II. From the Times of Luther to the 
Close of the Sixteenth Century. London: R. T. 8. 
pp.192. Price 6d. 


The Slave Trade, the African Squadron, and Mr. 
Hutt’s Committee. By the Hon, Captain DunmMaAn, 
R.N. Reprinted from the “Colonial Magazine.” 
London: J. Mortimer, Strand. 8vo0., pp. 56. 


Cottage Cookery. By Esrumr CopLey, Author of 
“Cottage Comforts,” &c., &c., &c. Reprinted from 
the “Family Economist.” London: Groombridge 
and Son. 16in0., pp. 124. 1849. 


Re-issue. No. I. Price 14. A Biblical and 
Theological Dictionary for Bible Classes, Sunday 
School Teachers, and Young Christians generally. 
Designed as an Illustrative Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures. Sixth Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. By the Rey. SAMUEL GREEN. Lon- 
don. 16mo., pp. 16. 1850. 


Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes: 
a Collection of nearly Three Thousand Facts, Inci- 
dents, Narratives, Examples, and Testimonies, 
embracing the first of the kind in most former col- 
lections, and some Hundreds in Addition, Original 
and Selected. The whole Arranged and Classified 
on a New Plan, with copious Topical and Scriptural 
Indexes. By the Rev. K. Arvine, A.M., Pastor of 
the Providence Church, New York. No. V. Lon- 
don. 12mo. Price 1s, 


The Eclectic Review for January, 1850. Contents. 
I. Protestant Nonconformity. II. Life and Corre- 
spondence of Dr. Southey. III. Biblical Criticism. 
IV. The Punishment of Death. V. England and 
Hungary. VI, The Irish Establishment and Irish 
Methodism. VII. Miall on the British Churches, 
VIII. The Freehold Land Movement. IX. Summary 
of the Events of the Month. London. 8vo0., pp. 
136. Price 2s. 6d. 


— 


The Christian Treasury: containing Contributions 
from Ministers and Members of various Eyangeli- 
cal Denominations. January, 1850. Edinburgh. 
8ve. Price dd. 


— 


Evangelical Christendom : its State and Prospects, 
A Monthly Journal Established and Conducted by 
Members of the British Organization in Connexion 
with the Evangelical Alliance. The Profits of this 
Work are devoted to the British Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance, January, 1850. London. 
8vo. Price 6d. 


The Edinburgh Christian Magazine. January, 
1850. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie, 8vo. : 


INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE, 
HAMBURG. 


The following interesting account of a use- 
ful servant of Christ who has recently entered 
into rest, is from the pen of his bereaved 
friend and fellow-labourer, Mr. Oncken, 


Johann Carl Frederick Lange was born at 
Scharnbeck, kingdom of Hanover, in the year 
1800, on March 19th. His father died when 
J. C, F, Lange was only eight years of age, 
and, his mother being unable to support him, 
he went soon afterwards to Heligoland, at that 
time an important entrepdt for English 
merchandize, which was smuggled in small 
crafts, into the countries bordering on the 
Weser, Jahde, and Ems. Here he entered 
into the service of an English physician, with 
whom he came, after the French occupation, 
to Hamburg. 

Not having been confirmed, because too 
young, either at home or at Heligoland, he 
applied to one of the Lutheran pastors, 
on his arrival at Hamburg, and, though with- 
out any religious instruction, the way to 
obtain this seal of the membership of a 
national church was soon prepared, by pres- 
sing a ducat into the hand of the pastor. 
That man, long since dead, was, whilst alive, 
one of our bitterest persecutors. Lange lived, 
like the great mass of these confirmed Chris- 
tians, without God and without hope in the 
world. Dancing was his great delight, and 
he told me that he was so intent on gratify- 
ing his passion for this, that he was 
determined to have it to the full, even at the 
expense of shortening his life. He danced so 
long, and so much, that ultimately he was 
taken dangerously ill to the hospital. When no 
hope of his recovery was cherished, and when 
he himself thought he should die, he all at 
once was impelled to pray to God, to make 
him better, and from that moment his 
recovery commenced. WHaying had a slight 
knowledge of our departed brother, prior to 
1823, when I entered on my missionary 
career at Hamburg, in connection with the 
Continental Society, I met him one evening, 
about the close of that year, near St. Peter’s, 
when I embraced the opportunity of showing 
him his dangerous position as a sinner, and 
pointed him to Christ as the only refuge from 
the wrath to come. I was nearly two hours 
engaged in this way, under an old archway 
to which we had withdrawn, in order to avoid 
interruption from the people passing. That 
evening he will remember through all eternity 


with holy gratitude to Him, who met the 
guilty sinner there and then ; who by almighty 
power made the feeble testimony of the then 
stripling all powerful and irresistible in the 
conversion of the sinner. Four or five weeks 
elapsed before I saw or heard anything more 
of Lange, when I met him again, and when he 
saw me, his face shone for joy, as if he had 
seen an angel. “Oh, Mr. Oncken, I have 
longed to see you, for I have thought much 
on what you said to me!” were the words 
with which he accosted me. 

I then began to pay more attention to him, 
met him frequently, expounded the Word to 
him, and prayed with him. I was soon con- 
vinced that more than human instruction had 
been imparted to him. He saw in himself a 
lost and guilty sinner, and in Christ an all- 
sufficient Saviour; and by faith in Him, he 
obtained forgiveness and a good hope, and 
became thus the first fruits of my labour. 

The change in his life corresponded with 
his experience, he came out from amongst 
his gay companions, and to his dying day he 
loved and adhered to the saints of the Most 
High. Though my dear brother had an easy 
life at that time, he gave up his situation, 
because he could not observe the day of the 
Lord, as he was convinced he ought, and, at 
my recommendation, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, he went to a shoe-maker to 
learn that business, that in every respect he 
might be free to serve the Lord. 

His late brother Diedrich, was also con- 
verted at this time, he also gave up a very 
lucrative business, because he could not serve 
the Lord in it, and both brothers apprenticed 
themselves to the same shoemaker. They 
soon learned the business, and then com- 
menced for themselves. I was very intimate 
with them, and both became zealous and 
devoted fellow-labourers in the spread of the 
gospel long before the church was formed. 

As my sphere of labour extended greatly, 
I applied to the committee of the Conti- 
nental Society in London for assistance, and 
recommended brother Lange as colporteur, 
to which the committee readily assented, and 
we then laboured together in the Lord’s cause, 
assisted by several dear converts whom the 
Lord had already given me. Brother Langa 
was engaged in connection with the Conti- 
nental Society, to the best of my remembrance 
between three and four years, when that 
society passed into the hands of the Episco- 
palians, He then returned to his trade for 
his support, still, however, labouring with me 
in the gospel, to the utmost of his ability and 
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means, so that many thousands at Hamburg 
and its vicinity, in Holstein, Hanover, 
Bremen, Oldenburg, &e., have heard of the 
name of Jesus from his lips. 

He married September 9, 1833, and has 
left five children from eight to sixteen years 
of aze. 

When the church was formed in 1834, 
brother Lange was appointed by the board of 
the American Baptist Missionary Society 
to labour with me in the Lord’s vineyard. 
This last endearing connection continued till 
sickness and death brought it to a close. 
Not long after the formation of the church, 
our departed brother was chosen one of its 
deacons, which office he filled with much 
devotedness, till laid aside by his severe and 
protracted illness. Our brother had great 
firmness of character, and he adhered with 
an unwavering mind to the truth as he had 
received it from the divine oracles. He twice 
suffered imprisonment, and once or twice 
confiscation of goods, without being in the 
least shaken in his purpose to follow Christ. 
On points of doctrine we were of one heart 
and one mind; Christ and his finished work 
was all his hope and salvation. His con- 
yersion and, as much, his perseverance, he 
ascribed to sovereign and unchanging grace, 
and the holiness and devotedness of his life 
were a sufficient defence of these glorious and 
soul-refreshing truths. 

In 1842, when in consequence of the awful 
judgment with which God visited this city, 
eighty persons were housed in the old ware- 
house, then our chapel, brother Lange took 
the oversight of these, no easy task, and he 
managed everything so well, that both the 
people and the authorities were satisfied.* 

In his family he kept up that authority 
with which God has invested husbands and 
fathers, and it was in consequence a well 
regulated family, the more so as Mrs. Lange 
went fully into all his plans. I have seldom 
or ever seen a family in which the children 
showed more implicit obedience to their 
parents, than did these dear children, 

I must now draw to a close; I have lost 
my oldest and most tried friend, brother, and 
fellow labourer; no, not lost him, but only 
parted for a short season, for soon we shall 
meet again, with all those who were given to 
us, as the fruit of our imperfect labours. 
My brother has gone before me, and is 
already swelling the chorus of “the spirits 
of the just made perfect before the throne of 
God and the Lamb.” 


* In the discharge of this trust Lange’s gentle- 
ness was most efficiently confronted with the rough 
characters placed under his surveillance; many a 
quarrel among them, on the very point of breaking 
out into violence, was averted and peace restored 
by the influence of his kindness, so that at length 
every difference was at once referred to him, and his 
decision absolutely and instantly submitted to b 
these men, who felt the greatest respect and attach- 
ment for their faithful and kind friend. 
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Mr. Wilkin of Hampstead, to whom the 
letter containing this statement was addressed, 
in transmitting it to us makes the following 
observations :— 

“Seldom have I met with a more lovely 
exhibition of Christian character than in dear 
Lange, and I feelit a pleasure and a privilege 
to convey to you the sketch of his life which 
I have just received from brother Oncken. 
I should be greatly happy if any of our 
richer brethren should feel disposed to con- 
fide to me, as a token of their regard for the 
memory of the departed, some pecuniary 
help for his poor widow and five children 
thrown on the kind providence of God. At 
present their only earthly reliance seems to 
be their father’s earliest friend and father in 
Christ, brother Oncken, who is endeavouring 
to assist them, the elder by seeking employ- 
ment, and the younger by contributing to 
their education. But expences must be 
involved in this, towards which I entreat the 
contributions of your readers,” 

Mr. Wilkin adds, “In a letter dated 
December 29th, Mr. Oncken says that they 
expected to have a glorious day on the last 
sabbath of the year. Nine converts were to 
be immersed, one of them a child of thirteen, 
a scholar in the Sunday-school, They would 
make up the number of 121 baptized during 
the year 1849. ‘ Praise the Lord with us,’ he 
adds, ‘ for this rich blessing.’”” 


NEW CHAPEL, 
BASSAGE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


At Bassage, half a mile from the baptist 
chapel at Eastcombe, a new church has re- 
cently been built where baptismal regenera- 
tion and similar unscriptural tenets are 
enforced. With the hope of counteracting 
this procedure in some measure, Mr. W. Davis 
has, at his own expense, fitted up very taste- 
fully a spacious room at Bassage that will 
hold three hundred people, which was opened 
for public worship by the pastor of East- 
combe, on Lord’s day Evening, December 23, 
1849., when it was literally crowded. 


ORDINATIONS. 


CHIPPING SODBURY. 


The Rev. F. H. Rolestone, late of Burn- 
ham, Somersetshire, having accepted the in- 
vitation of the baptist church Chipping 
Sodbury, entered on his new sphere of minis- 
terial engagements the first Lord’s day of the 
new year, with cheering indications to en- 
courage hope that his labours would not be 
in vain. 


——e 


MANCHESTER, 


The church meeting in York Street chapel 
Manchester, having very cordially inyited Mr. 
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Richard Chenery late of Ipswich to the pas- 
toral office among them, he has accepted the 
invitation, and entered upon his labours with 
the commencement of the year. 


SHACKLEWELL, 


The Rey. Samuel Green, late of Lion St., 
Walworth, has accepted the unanimous invi- 
tation of the church at Shacklewell to become 
their pastor, and will enter upon his labours 
at the commencement of this month, the 
Rey. John Cox who has hitherto been pastor 
of the church retiring on account of ill 
health. 


DERBY. 


On Tuesday Evening, January 8th, the 
Rey. John James Owen, late of Leicester, 
was recognised as pastor of the baptist church 
Duffield Road, Derby. The service was com- 
menced by reading the Scriptures and prayer, 
by the Rev. James Gawthorn (independent), 
after which an instructive introductory dis- 
course was delivered, by the Rey. James 
Edwards of Nottingham, and the Rev. W.F. 
Poile briefly addressed the church ; the Rey. 
J. G. Pike offered very solemn and fervent 
petitions for pastor and people, and the Rev. 
J. P. Mursell of Leicester delivered an ad- 
dress on the nature, design, and duties of the 
Christian ministry ; the hymns were read by 
the Rev. W. R. Stevenson, and the service 
closed by the Rey. J. Corbin. The attend- 
ance was large, and the service, though un- 
avoidably protracted to a late hour, deeply 
interesting and solemn. 


BRISTOL. 


Mr. Robert Tubbs, late of Ashdon, Essex, 
having accepted an invitation from the bap- 
tist church, Thrissell Street, Brisiol, entered 
upon the duties of the pastorate the first 
sabbath in January. 


RECENT DEATHS. 
MRS, ELIZABETH MAY. 


Mrs. May, of Culmstock, Devon, was 
born at Appledore, North Devon, in the year 
1785. Her parents were respectable in their 
class ; her father was, to the close of his life, 
a steward to a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, and as honest a man as ever existed. 
Her parents were strict church people, but as 
she was a weakling from her birth, she was 
permitted to attend the independent chapel, 
as the parish church was a considerable 
distance. There she sat under the ministry of 
the late Rev. Richard Evans, who was a 
sound gospel minister, Under a sermon by 
him from “ Thou God seest me,” she received 
her first permanent religious convictions, No 
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sooner had she been brought to the Saviour 
than she manifested a decision of character 
that is rarely seen, Her religion became ap- 
parent to the church and the world. Not 
long after her conversion to God her attention 
was directed to the subject of baptism, The 
only baptist in the town was Miss Hernaman 
(see Bap. Mag., p. 168, 1848.) Sheapplied 
to her for some ideas on the subject. She 
replied, “ I shall say nothing to you on the 
subject, only ‘Search the scriptures.’” She 
immediately formed the determination to do 
so, and her now bereaved husband well re- 
members, how in his evening visits to her, she 
would direct his mind to the same subject, 
and how they used to search the word to- 
gether, until both were convinced that the 
immersion of believers was the only baptism 
of the New Testament. The change that had 
passed in her mind, would not pass unnoticed 
by her parents, and fears were entertained by 
them to what this might grow. On the visit 
of the bishop she was obliged to go to confir- 
mation. This, however, did not. cure her 
heresy, and her father determined to send her 
out of the way of danger. He sent her to 
the care of an uncle in the town of Brixham. 
The late Rey. Thomas Roberts of Bristol 
was then pastor of the baptist church at 
Brixham ; she applied to him for baptism, 
ana was baptized by him before her return to 
her own home. After her return, she had to 
endure the bitterness of opposition. Even a 
place of retirement was denied her; her own 
bedroom was not to be available for the 
purpose, and often has she been obliged to 
resort to places of secrecy where few would 
think of going, Being rendered so very un- 
happy at home, she resolved to leave, and 
seek a situation, She soon found one in a 
pious family in the town of Ilfracombe, where 
she engaged as an assistant in a draper’s and 
grocer’s shop. There she was very happy 
with the family, which was then almost the 
only evangelical family in the town. The 
old Presbyterian interest, had had its vitals 
eaten out by Arianism, ‘That good man was 
the instrument of preserving the little spark 
alive. He conducted prayer meetings, and 
read gospel sermons, and exerted all his in- 
fluence to revive the cause. Being a water- 
ing place, some of the evangelical clergy 
would visit it in the season. A visit from the 
late Mr. Biddulph of Bristol, was the means 
of the conversion of a young lady, who soon 
made acquaintance with the subject of this 
memoir. Another young lady, a native of 
the town, had just arrived from Cornwall, 
where she had been converted and joined with 
the methodists. The three were soon united 
in the bonds of christian love. They often 
met for prayer and religious conversation, and 
after a while, commenced a Sunday school, 
The seasons these young people enjoyed to- 
gether were of the most pleasing character. 
Seyeral letters of the deceased, now in the 
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possession of her husband, written at this time, 
are very delightful. We might give extracts, 
but must study brevity. Not long after this 
the town was visited by the Rev. Daniel 
Gunn, late of Christchurch. The first time 
he preached there, there were only sixteen 
persons in the chapel. Coming from the 
place he said to our friend, “ Why Betsy, the 
hearts of this people are as cold as the walls 
that surround them.” It was not long ere 
the house began to fill, and it was soon thronged 
by anumerous congregation. He took those 
young females under his instruction, and led 
them on both in spiritual and general know- 
ledge. ‘The Sunday school too which they 
had originated, shared his attention, and was 
raised to respectability under his influence. 
While all this was going forward, our friend 
had an attack of rheumatic fever, by which 
she was brought almost to the grave. By 
good medical attendance, and kind attention, 
she got better and returned for a while to her 
father’s house to recruit her strength. On 
returning to her situation she had another 
attack, the air of the place was too strong, 
and again she was obliged to take refuge 
under her father’s roof for a permanency. 
Opposition by this time had entirely ceased, 
and for sometime before their death, she had 
the pleasure of seeing both her parents nnder 
the sound of the gospel. She had, however, 
no evidence of their conyersion to God. 

On returning health she would not be in- 
active. She had, in connexion with another 
friend, a large class in the Sunday school ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that with one or 
two exceptions, all that class were converted 
to God. : 

In the year 1813 she became the wife of 
her now bereaved husband, and during the 
period of nearly thirty-six years no one could 
have sustained that relationship with more 
prudertice, piety, or judgment. She was on all 
occasions her husband’s counsellor. There 
were never any concealments between them, 
and it was seldom he had any reason to re- 
gret taking her advice. Her judgment was 
so sound—her mind so strong—and her piety 
so apparent, that he could feel his heart re- 
pose in her with the greatest confidence. She 
never sustained the relationship of mother. 

In the year 1818 providence opened the 
way for her and her husband’s remoyal to 
Barnstaple. A few months before, a baptist 
church had been formed there of only twelve 
members. The friend who had the manage- 
ment of affairs, was soon about to remove. 
He, and the other friends here, thought of 
Mr. and Mrs. May as proper persons to take 
their place ; and asthere was no baptist interest 
at Appledore, their minds were soon made up 
to leave. Here she had to sustain the cha- 
racter of a deacon’s wife. Here she mani- 
fested the same judgment, piety, and integrity 
that had eyer actuated her. Amidst all the 
trials the church had to encounter, she never 
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gave way but stood her ground in every diffi- 
culty. Amidstall her physical weakness,shepos- 
sessed a degree of moral courage, and strength 
of mind, which bore her up when many would 
have sunk, On one subject, however, she 
and her husband were not exactly as one. 
He undertook the responsibility of building 
a new chapel at Barnstaple, which was very 
likely to have brought them into difficulties. 
Though there was a deal of trouble in the 
affair, they had at its close to erect their 
Ebenezer. 

In the year 1828, she was called to leave a 
beloved circle of friends at Barnstaple. Her 
husband had for nearly three years been 
preaching to a little church at Croyde, and 
they had given him an invitation to be- 
come their pastor. He felt he had done his 
work in Barnstaple, and thought it his duty 
to accept the call. ‘There she was introduced 
to several superior young people to whom the 
word had been blessed, to all of whom she 
was made useful in informing their minds, 
and forming them in fact in religious principle 
and conduct. Some of our young friends 
had to endure considerable opposition in the 
commencement of their christian course, but 
she was their counsellor and friend, they 
depended on her judgment, and seldom found 
themselves led wrong. ‘There she and her 
husband spent eight happy and useful years 
of their lives, 

In the year 1836 some circumstances took 
place at Croyde which caused a removal. The 
church at Pill, near Bristol, invited her 
husband to take the pastoral office, which he 
felt it his duty to accept. Here again she 
was thrown into a circle of young friends to 
whom she was very useful. But in 1837 she 
and her husband at the same time were 
visited with typhus fever, which produced 
effects in her system she never got rid of, 
and though she was still useful, she was 
never able to exert herself to the degree she 
had done. The place itself did not agree 
with her, a constant head-ache was her daily 
companion, Here too she was beloved by 
all who knew her. One of our friends there, 
in writing to her husband after her lamented 
decease, says, “ I would rather feel the pain 
I now feel on her removal, than never have 
had the priviledge of knowing her.’ The 
state of her health induced her husband to 
seek another sphere of labour. 

In 1843 she removed to this place (Culm- 
stock.) Though illness and increasing years 
had destroyed much of her energies, yet she 
was always found at her post. Let who 
would lounge away the sabbath, she neyer 
forsook her place in the house of God, though 
she had every sabbath a mile to walk, until 
she was absolutely obliged to do so. The 
last time she walked to Prescott, her husband 
was obliged to put his arm round her waist 
to support her on her way. This was her 
last visit to the hallowed spot, until she was 
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carried there for interment. She had for 
several months the sentence of death in her- 
self. She had been long subject to a liver 
complaint, and towards the close of her 
valued life it gathered streneth. A medical 
man was called in, but it baffled all his skill. 
We found it necessary to send for her niece, 
and the day after her arrival she took to her 
bed, from whence she rose no more until she 
was carried. The last six weeks of her life, 
was a scene of suffering indeed. It was long 
before we could make up our minds to believe 
it would prove fatal, and therefore did not say 
much to her on the state of her mind, lest it 
should awaken feelings which might prove 
prejudicial to her recovery. At length our 
fears were excited, and we were obliged to 
believe what we were willing to put off to an 
indefinite period. 

The state of mind during her illness was 
calm as a summer evening. Not a murmur 
nor complaint escaped her—not the least im- 
patience, but a calm submission to the will 
of God. Sometimes on experiencing some 
paroxisms of pain, she would say, “ Lord, 
let this cup pass from me—neyertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done.” The first time 
her husband asked her the state of her mind, 
her reply was, “peace.” You feel your 
foundation then, “ Yes, I do.” One morning 
on asking her how her night had been, she 
was asked, how has your mind been? She 
looked up and replied with emphasis, “ No 
condemnation.” Another time her husband 
was speaking to her of Christ as the founda- 
tion of his people’s hopes, especially in his 
character as the great High Priest—she re- 
plied, “‘ He saves to the uttermost.” Aftera 
pause, she said, “‘ But suppose it should be 
all a delusion?” It was replied, that can 
never be, has he not said, “ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away?” Besides this, we never heard a doubt 
from her lips. Satan was mercifully kept 
from annoying her. One day her husband 
was standing by her bed witnessing her agoni- 
zing sufferings, his own mind agonized at the 
sight, he said to her, ‘‘O that I could bear 
your suffering for you dear.” She looked at 
him in a manner all her own, held up her 
finger, and said, “Take care—Be still and 
know that I am God.” On the morning of 
the 2lst, after a night of peculiar suffering, 
her husband asked her, how her mind had 
been? She said, “ He has told me he will 
deliver me, He smote me, but He will deliver 
me.” She was asked, how do you interpret 
that ; that you shall recover? “Ono,” she 
replied. Much of what she said was lost, she 
was so weak, and we did not like to put her 
to the pain of repeating it. To two of our 
friends she said, “ Have Christ in your heart, 
heayen in your eye, and the world beneath 
your feet.” To her niece who stcod by her 
fanning her, she said, “ No pain, no fainting 
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in heaven.” On the 22nd, efter her bed had 
been made more comfortable :— 


“Comfort through all this vale of tears 
’Tis only Christ can give.” 


On the morning of the 24th, to her husband 
she said, “ A present help in trouble.” You 
find him so? “O yes.” The last time her 
husband prayed with her while she was 
sensible, he asked her, what shall I pray for ? 
“ Pray that I may be faithful unto death.” 
Her mind through all her illness was in a 
sweet spiritual frame. To every one who 
visited her she had a word to say on divine 
things. She asked one, as the sun was shining 
on her bed, “ Does the Sun of Righteousness 
shine on your soul as the sun shines on my 
bed? Hedoesonmy soul.” Several friends 
visited her till the last few days, when we 
were obliged to admit none to her room, but 
those who were about her. The last twenty- 
four hours, she was insensible to all around 
her, but was evidently in great pain ; and on 
the night of Nov. 27th, at about a quarter to 
eleven, she peacefully breathed her soul into 
the bosom of her Saviour. She sleeps in 
Jesus. 

On Lord’s day, Dec, 5, a funeral sermon was 
preached at Prescott, to a crowded congre- 
gation, by the Rev. H. Probert, of the Pithay, 
Bristol, who was intimately acquainted with 
her, and kindly visited us for the purpose, 
from 2 Tim, iy, 6—8. J. H. May. 


MRS. HARDICK. 


Warminster, on Tuesday, January 22nd, 
died, aged 84 years, Mary, the beloved wife 
of Thomas Hardick. Having had faith in 
Christ for many years, she proved his pro- 
mises to be true, for death had lost: his sting, 
and her sweet experience proved that to her 
the bitterness of death had passed before she 


felt his embrace. 


oe 


MISCELLANEA. 


BURNHAM, SOMERSET. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 26th, a pub- 
lic tea meeting took place at Burnham, at 
the termination of the pastorate of the Rev. 
¥. H. Roleston, who has removed to Chip- 
ping Sodbury, Gloucestershire. After tea the 
chair was taken by the Rev. H. Trend of 
Bridgewater, and appropriate addresses were 
delivered by the chairman, the Rev. J. W. 
Cross of Clifton, and the retiring pastor, As 
a proof of their regard the friends at Burn- 
ham, aided by the kind contributions of seye- 
ral members of the established church, pur- 
chased a gold watch which was presented by 
the chairman on their behalf to Mr, Roleston 


in the course of the evening. 
P 
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PROFITS OF THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. 


The half-yearly meeting of the proprietors 
of this magazine was held on the 18th of 
January, when the following sums were voted 
to widows of baptist ministers, The initials 
alone of each widow are given, with the 
name of the contributor by whom she was 
recommended, 


Recommended by 
Be Wissicssssy Rey, Dr, Cok sucoseresecons Pree -t) 


nt'D, cove doe) OLN PONDY ccaseccesesces srevese 3 
Bia Fh veayesaxr John Williams  ..scossssseveee 2 
Was. susrsites Benjamin Price 
Ma Sisssessves Titus Jones ... herein cicdeaeeas 2 
Fhe Biescosseas Edward Williams ..ssessssee 2 


WILLENHALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The baptist chapel at Willenhall having 
been of late inconveniently full, and its en- 
largement being contemplated, on Wednesday, 
Dec. 26th, 1849, a tea meeting was held in 
the national school, kindly lent for the occa- 
sion by the Rey. G. H. Fisher, M.A., the 
incumbent of the parish. This kindness and 
liberality were greatly enhanced by the fact 
that a short time ago the Rey. gentleman was 
left ina minority of eight out of three or 
four hundred (led on chiefly by baptists) in 
an attempt to impose a church-rate for the 
purchase, &c., of a burial ground. The 
Toom was yery tastefully decorated, and be- 
tween four and five hundred occupied the 
tables. After tea, Mr. E. Jones the minister 
of the above place of worship took the chair. 
On the platform were the Revs R. Davis 
and Watson Smith (independents), J. Voller, 
J. Williams, D, Wright, T. E. Wycherly, 
and J. Dayis. After appropriate and im- 
pressive addresses a subscription was started, 
which reached the handsome sum of £190. 
The enlargement will furnish additional sit- 
tings for about two hundred; the estimated 
cost is about £400, and operations will com- 
mence (D.Y.) a8 soon as the weather will 
permit. 


COLLECTANEA. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION LIBRARY, 


An important meeting of the superintend- 
ents of the London Sunday-schools and the 
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committee of the Union was held at Silver 
street school-room, December 7th, in order to 
make effective some very liberal library and 
reading-room arrangements of the parent 
committee. After tea, Mr. H. Althans pre- 
sided, opening the proceedings in his usual 
impressive manner. Mr. Latter made a 
luminous statement of the proposed arrange- 
ments, The Reading Room, 60, Paternoster- 
row, had been founded when literary institu- 
tions were not; its subscriptions had been 
reduced to five shillings; and, under vigilant 
and energetic supervision, it had become the 
best theological library in London open to 
Sunday-school-teachers. A circulating de- 
partment had been opened; yaluable lectures 
had heen delivered ; yet the numbers availing 
themselves of these advantages had never 
exceeded 140. The committee had now 
determined to extend these important bene- 
fits, viz. to open the reading room from five 
to ten every evening, at a nominal sub- 
scription of ONE SHILLING PER YEAR to every 
teacher in any Sunday-school subscribing to 
any of the four London auxiliaries, who shall 
present a written recommendation from his 
superintendent. This room is supplied with 
an invaluable reference library ; with religious 
periodicals of every denomination; with six 
or eight religious newspapers; with globes, 
&c., &c.; with lectures, and a circulating 
library of 1200 volumes, including such works 
as Macaulay’s England, Alison’s Europe, &e. 
Teachers of unconnected schools would pay 
the same subscription as heretofore. Mr. 
Latter then alluded to the benefits derivable 
from the habit of reading good books. The 
following practical suggestions were elicited 
in the course of the conference, in which Mr. 
Cuthbertson, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Gover, Jun., Mr. Hartley, Mr. S. K. Bland, 
Mr. Ingold, and one or two others, took part. 
l. If teachers do not qualify themselves 
better, Sunday-schools will sink lower than 
they are at present. 2. Every superintend- 
ent should aim at all his teachers forming the 
habit of diligent preparation for their work, 
3. It will help this, if superintendents suc- 
ceed in inducing teachers to use the library 
and reading-room, as they will thus be 
brought into contact with teachers who really 
prepare, and will be furnished with the best 
materials for preparation. 4. Eyery super- 
intendent should determine that no effort of 
his shall be wanting to induce every teacher 
in his school to join the library, &¢., to be 
now so extended. Let him, therefore, (a) 
Set the example, by joining himself. (4) Ex- 
plain the matter to every teacher, inducing 
them to follow his example; taking down the 
name and address of each teacher, and re- 
ceiving their shillings. (¢) Get them tickets 
from 60, Paternoster-row ; distribute them ; 
arrange for his teachers to go in a body the 
first night, with himself at their head, to 


show them the way. (d) Watch diligently, 
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from time to time, that they make good use 
of the tickets so obtained. It was stated, that 
forms of application for membership could be 
had gratis; and catalogues would be ready, 
at 60, Paternoster-row, on and after Decem- 
ber 20th.— Sunday-school Union Magazine. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society offer the following prizes :— 

1,.—The sum of £100 for the best work on 
“The Present State of our Manufacturing 
and other Working Classes, so far as such 
classes are affected by Moral Causes, and by 
Personal Character and Habits, and the best 
Means of promoting their Temporal and 
Spiritual Welfare.” 

2.—The sum of £50, for the second best 
work. 

The above prizes not to exceed six printed 
sheets, or about 144 pages of the usual tract 
size. 

1—A prize of £25 for the best tract on 
the same subject, not exceeding two printed 
sheets, or 48 pages of tract size. 

2—A prize of £20 for the second best 
tract of the same length. 

8,—A prize of £15 for the third best tract 
of the same length. 

The works described are intended for 
general circulation, particularly among the 
labouring classes, and must be popular, and 
suitable for the present times. 

The manuscripts to be addressed to Mr. 
William Jones, Religicus Tract Society, 56, 
Paternoster Row, London, on or before the 
31st of March, 1850.—Christian Spectator. 


THE ANTI-STATE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


The committee of this society are, we 
understand, preparing for a vigorous agitation 
during the sitting of parliament. Last night, 
the Rey. William Brock and the secretary 
were to attend a public meeting at Chatham; 
next Tuesday, Mr. G. Thompson, M.P., and 
the Rey. D. Katterns, are expected to ad- 
dress a meeting at Brighton; and on the 
29th, and following days, Mr. Burnet and 
Mr. Kingsley are announced to be at Bristol, 
Worcester, and Cheltenham. Mr. Kingsley 
is afterwards to visit Leominster, Kington, 
Ludlow, and Rochdale; and then proceeds 
on a tour through Staffordshire with the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher of Christchurch. The 
anticipated motion of Mr, Roebuck on the 
subject of the Irish church, is, we believe, 
engaging the attention of the committee, who 
can scarcely fail to adopt measures for elicit- 
ing a strong expression of public feeling in 
support of Mr. Roebuck’s object. Another 
important item in the committee’s programme 
of operations is the second triennial confer- 
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ence, to be held this year, and for which pre- 
parations have already been commenced. 
‘The members of the council of the association 
have been summoned to meet at Radley’s 
hotel, on the 6th of Feb., for the purpose of 
determining the time and place for holding, 
and the constitution of, the conference 
Nonconformisi, Jan. 23, 


RESULTS OF MODERN MISSIONS. 


It is now ‘nearly half a century since the 
commencement of the modem missionary 
effort. The following table exhibits the brief 
results of what has been accomplished in 
these fifty years among the heathen: 


2,000 missionaries, 
7,500 assistants. 
4,000 churches. 
150,000 converts, 
3,000 missionary schools. 
250,000 children and adults belonging 
to them. 
200 dialects into which the bible is 
translated. 
32,000,000 of bibles scattered over the earth, 


in languages spoken by 
600,000,000. 
Christian Spectator. 
FRANCE, 


In a letter to the Religious Tract Society 
dated Oct. 31, 1849, the Secretary to the 
Evangelical Society of France, the Rev. F. 
Monod, says, ‘¢ Our fellow-labourer the Rev. 
L, Pilatte, has lately opened a new meeting- 
house in the Fauxbourg St. Marceau. His 
meetings, which take place twice a week, are 
already attended by several hundred hearers, 
belonging nominally to the Roman catholic 
religion, but who show, by the earnest atten- 
tion with which they listen to the explana- 
tlon of the gospel, that they are inclined to 
accept the truth. It is easy to understand 
that the dissemination of tracts is very much 
extended by those works of evangelisation 
undertaken in the Faubourgs du Temple, St. 
Marceau, and St. Antoine, the three most 
populous districts of Paris. They must be 
given by thousands to satisfy the demands of 
the pupils of our schools, their families, and 
the hearers who attend the meetings. The 
tracts must be given, not sold, for these three 
faubourgs are exclusively inhabited by work- 
men and destitute persons, who accept the 
tracts with joy and gratitude, but cannot 
afford to pay for them. Your committee 
will surely not call in question the necessity 
of such distribution, when they know that 
those districts, the poorest and most populous 
in Paris, are also the most corrupted ; this 
was one of our motives for fixing there our 
first centres of evangelisation, But if it 
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please the Lord to send us sufficient re- 
sources, we hope to extend our labours to 
other parts of the metropolis,” 


The Paris correspondent of The Christian 
Times, writing on the 14th of January, 1850, 
refers to anew journal, entitled the Napoleon, 
designed to become the medium of commn- 
nicating to the public the private opinions of 
the head of the state, and says, ‘‘In this 
same journal, the Napoleon, we find the fol- 
lowing piece of news, which will have already 
reached you, but which I forward though 
but to show you how the journal of the 
President understands religious freedom and 
equality :—‘ During the past week meetings 
which have been held in the hall of the Rue 
de l’Aubaléte, by one Léon Pilatte, calling 
himself a minister of the gospel,—meetings 
in which, under the pretext of discoursing 
upon religious subjects, the individual just 
named indulges in political remarks of a 
nature calculated to excite the hatred of citi- 
zens against each other, AND EVEN in attacks 
upon the catholic religion,’ 

“You are aware in what an arbitrary 
manner this place of worship was shut, 
without previous intimation—and without 
any legal notification of the facts of the case. 
The affair has been brought under the notice 
of M, F. Barrot, who was formerly a warm 
friend to religious liberty, and who, it is said, 
is now in a somewhat difficult position. But, 
as you may suppose, the friends of religious 
liberty will not fail to use every proper 
means to secure its triumph. The appeal 
made by M. Pilatte, from the decision of the 
judges by whom the cause has been already 
heard, to the Court of Cassation, came on, 
unexpectedly, on the 10th Jan. ; our friend’s 
counsel, informed of this while on duty asa 
national guard, addressed the court without 
preparation, and made a very admirable 
speech on behalf of his client, but the appeal 
was rejected; so that the sentence of the 
court below is confirmed, by which M., Pilatte 
was condemned in a fine of 200f. A repe- 


tition of the offence involves the penalty of 


imprisonment.” 


The present position of parties in France 
is anything but satisfactory. The Priest party 
and the Legitimists are pushing matters to an 
extreme ; and it is the opinion of individuals 
well able to judge, that an immediate out- 
breakisimpending.— Christian Times, Jan, 18. 


THE POPE, 


The pope’s return is farther off than ever. 
He still refuses, they say in Paris, to return 
to Rome, notwithstanding all the sacrifices 
made by the French government in reputa- 
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tion, men, and money ; and “ it is now clear 
that the intrigues of Austria, Prussia, and 
Naples are at work to prevent his holiness 
placing himself in the power of the French.” 
—The Patriot, Jan, 24. 


DR. ACHILLI. 


Dr. Achilli is still in prison. The rumour 
of his liberation was only a ruse, adopted by 


the Jesuits to deceive his friends.—Christian 


Times, Jan, 18. 


TAHITI. 


The Sémeur contains some interesting in- 
telligence concerning Tahiti. “M. Lavaux, 
the governor,” says the captain of a vessel in 
the service of the Jesuits, (“Society of 
Oceania,”) “received me politely, talked to 
me of his projects, and disclosed his plan of 
opposing English protestantism by French 
protestantism, He had written to the 
minister for French protestant ministers to 
be sent out, considering the time for catho- 
licism not to be yet come at Tahiti. No 
more than two catholic missionaries were 
tolerated as chaplains of the garrison, and 
this on condition that they should make no 
proselytes among the natives. The French 
captain found Tahiti far less flourishing than 
when he left it in 1844. The country, whose 
resources were not equal to the consumption, 
seemed exhausted; and the governor appeared 
to think that the present establishment must 
sooner or later be abandoned,—indications 
which destroy all confidence in the minds of 
the colonists. The statement, that the re- 
sources of the country are exhausted, comes 
with an excellent grace from the men who 
uprooted or burnt down every fruit-bearing 
tree that came within the reach of their 
destructive hands, For the rest, we are glad 
to have a confirmation from so unexception- 
able a source as this Jesuit mariner, of the 
opinion expressed by another voyager, that 
the protectorate would soon be found a too 
expensive toy.—Patriot, Jan. 24, 


HUNGARY. 


Hungary has attracted, during some 
months, the attention and interest of Europe. 
All were astonished to see a nation which, 
for so long a time, had scarcely been spoken 
of, courageously make head against the 
formidable forces of two powerful empires, 
The cry which that nation uttered at the 
moment of her fall has found an echo in the 
hearts eyen of those who condemned her, 
and the blood of some of her boldest defend- 
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ers, shed on the scaffold, has produced every- 
where a mournful and generous emotion. 

But it is not sufficiently known that 
Hungary has especial claims to the interest of 
evangelical Christians, Four millions of pro- 
testants are found among the Maygars, and, 
but for unheard-of persecutions, nearly all 
Hungary would be protestant. The misfor- 
tunes of protestantism in France, the cruel 
laws solicited by the priests, granted by the 
civil power, and executed by the dragoons in 
different parts of this kingdom, have long 
since attracted the attention of evangelical 
Christendom. But if the history of Hungary 
were known, the misfortunes which our 
fellow-believers have endured in these remote 
countries, would, perhaps, surpass in interest 
those of the Huguenots under the houses of 
Valois and Bourbon. 

At each coronation the king of Hungary 
ought to take an oath of fidelity to a consti- 
tution which guarantees the equality of reli- 
gious confessions. But, alas! what is this 
but a constitution for the agents of the 
papacy! In 1669 (under Leopold I.), at 
the request of the Jesuits, the evangelical 
ministers were cited to Presburg. They were 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Tyrnau ; some 
were constrained to abjure, others were 
banished, others again, after frightful tortures, 
were led, loaded with chains, to the galleys of 
Naples. Some were tormented even to 
death. From 1712 to 1783, the evangelical 
churches of Hungary, with very few excep- 
tions, remained destitute of pastors. Some 
districts, placed under the Turkish dominion, 
enjoyed religious liberty. But these countries, 
having returned under the sceptre of their 
ancient princes, this liberty was torn from 
them anew. If protestant Christians, ex- 
cluded from public functions, dared to com- 
plain, they were subjected to heavy fines and 
corporeal penalties. Ifa Romish procession 
happened to pass before a protestant temple, 
and was able to enter, the priest murmured 
some prayers, and in this way took possession 
in the name of his church. Such a proces- 
sion was to be made at Vadasfa; the pro- 
testants, fearing that their adversaries coveted 
their church, surrounded it with carriages, 
and formed all around it a solid entrench- 
ment, while they themselves mounted guard 
in the interior. Suddenly the chants re- 
echoed, the grand popish procession ap- 
proached. Some of the most zealous of the 
deyotees attempted to destroy the entrench- 
ments, and a battle ensued, in which, un- 
happily, a catholic was killed. Immediately 
this locality was subjected to military occupa- 
tion; numerous arrests were made, and the 
yenerable pastor, M. Fabrey, in spite of his 
innocence, was put in chains himself, in the 
prisons of the Comitat. His unhappy. wife 
hurried to Vienna, threw herself, with a cry 
of grief, at the feet of Maria Theresa; but 
this princess, so gentle, so enlightened, was 
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unhappily perverted by the Jesuits, “and 
spurned her from her feet, saying, “ Begone, 
Lutheran prostitute!” 

Joseph II. restored to the Hungarian pro- 
testants, by the edict of toleration, their pas- 
tors and their churches, but the oppression 
under which they had groaned for more than 
seventy years rendered this benefit almost 
illusory. It was necessary to procure, on a 
sudden, nearly 3000 pastors. They accepted 
all they could find, and put at the head of 
new churches men who were unworthy. At 
a later time they founded, at Vienna, a de- 
plorable theological college. The rational- 
ism, the worldliness, the sensuality of the 
majority of the pastors, did more harm to the 
evangelical churches of Hungary than perse- 
cution itself. The schoolmasters were still 
worse than the ministers; and if a peasant 
had a child who was good for nothing, he de- 
voted him to these functions. 

In this state of things a pious pastor of 
Hungary, animated by that faith which 
worketh by love, asked from God a remedy 
for the miseries of his people. He thought 
the first thing to be done was to procure for 
the protestants of Hungary the word of God. 
The holy scriptures were so scarce there, that 
when a father of a family died, the brothers, 
who easily came to an agreement on the 
division of the worldly property, were often 
seen to dispute for the bible, and even to carry 
the affair before the tribunals, which usually 
ordained that the bible should make the tour 
of the family, remaining three months in 
each house. The Magyar pastor at first 
brought bibles from London, but the second 
convoy was stopped at Vienna. “We do 
not want remittances from foreign societies,” 
said the minister of the emperor to our 
brother, “ Ah, well,” said the latter, “there 
is one way of arranging the affair; it is to 
print the bibles and testaments in Hungary 
itself.’ The minister consented; a printing 
press was founded, and henceforward (for 
about ten years) 20,000 copies of the holy 
scriptures have been printed, under the 
direction of our friend, in six different lan- 
guages, and haye been scattered among the 
several Magyar nations. 

Still, the wants of the children and of the 
schools spoke loudly to the heart of our 
friend. He resolved to do something to 
remedy the deplorable state of elementary 
instruction, and founded an institution for 
schoolmasters. The buildings which he must 
raise required sums which surpassed all his 
resources. Twice he thought that he was on 
the point of seeing all his projects fail; but 
one day the lord of the place, seeing his 
grief, took a pen and wrote him an order to 
take from the forest all the wood necessary 
for his erections. Another day, our brother, 
having gone to Silesia to collect, was in- 
troduced to the king of Prussia, who was 
there at the time, and this generous and 
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Christian monarch, having asked him how | 
much he wanted to complete his work, gave 
him the necessary sum. 

The institution was founded. Pious and 
intelligent masters came, especially from 
Prussia and Saxony, applied themselves to 
their work, and, taking no part in political 
matters, henceforth established a useful and 
Christian system of education, A report on 
this institution has been made by Dr. Hagen- 
bach and the pastor Le Grand, in the thir- 
teenth circular of the Ecclesiastical Protes- 
tant Society of Bile. 

One Christian work gives birth to another. 
Hungarians of a wealthy class having visited 
the schoolmasters’ institution of the Magyar 
pastor, felt an eager desire to see their sons 
receive an education as solid and as evan- 
gelical, The place was wanting, but they 
again set to work, and soon fifty young 
persons were receiving, in a separate building, 
instruction yery superior to that which they 
gave them in the Hungarian colleges. The 
pastor earnestly desired power to do some- 
thing towards training young Christian minis- 
ters capable of doing good to the protestant | 
churches of his country, and already, by the 
goodness of God, some of the young men 
trained under his direction desire to consecrate 
themselves to the ministry of the word. 

We will not mention here all that the 
Magyar pastor has done for his countrymen. 
‘There is scarcely a branch of Christian phi- 
lanthropy in which he has not rendered some 
service. He has introduced vaccination into 
Hungary, though the people entertained the 
greatest prejudice against it. It has happen- 
ed that; in one single day, more than three 
hundred infants have been vaccinated by his 
hand and that of his wife. In concert with 
the lords and the peasants he has begun to 
abolish slavery, by employing means which 
both the parties interested have found adyan- 
tageous. He has introduced new methods of 
agriculture, and has taught his peasants to 
surround their houses with shrubs and 
flowers. 

But it is the present state of the Magyar 
institution that we desire to make known, 
The misfortunes which have overwhelmed 
Hungary have fallen upon it also, and more 
than once in the course of this year, 1849, 
its pious directors have thought their work 
about to be destroyed, but the Lord has come 
to their aid. In the month of July last, 
twelve pupils, who had finished their studies, 
had been dismissed from the establishment to 
commence their work. The director spoke 
before a numerous auditory on this text— 
“ Keep that which has been committed to 
thee,” and, at the end of his discourse, his 
tears, and those of all his audience, was the 
only language heard, 

Twelve new pupils hayebeen admitted into 
the establishment; and moreover, several or- 
phans, who haye lost their fathers on the 
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hattle-field, or on the political scaffold, have 
there found an asylum. But misfortunes 
have so abounded in Hungary, that suecour 
has become very rare. The work of our 
brethren, deprived of the contributions which 
it once found among Hungarian protestants, 
claims for this year at least, the subsidies of 
foreign brethren, Shall it be in vain that 
Hungary has drawn on herself, in so high a 
degree, the general attention? Shall not we, 
the protestants of western Europe, hearken 
to the voice of our brethren? Shall we not 
look upon the Magyar church as a member 
of our own body — unknown, almost lost, 
until this hour, but which now throws itself 
upon us in the midst of such great sufferings? 
It is there, stripped, wounded with many 
blows, left half dead—shall we pass on the 
other side, like the Levite and the priest ? 
Shall we not be touched with compassion— 
shall we not bind up its wounds ? 

We will finish with a fragment of a letter, 
addressed (in French), by the director of the 
Magyar institution, to the writer of this 
article, on the 28th September, 1849 :— 

“God, in whom we trust, knows that we 
desire nothing else than the salvation of souls 
in Jesus Christ. It is for this alone we 
labour, it is for this we pray. It is for the 
protestant church in Hungary that our insti- 
tutions have been founded, and it is astonish- 
ing to see how the Lord has, in so short a 
time, blessed our work. For four years we 
have laboured, and more than six hundred 
young hearts have been instructed by us, not 
only in all the elements of the sciences, but, 
above all, in the word of God, which, alas! is 
too much forgotten in the other schools of 
our country. We doubt not this seed which 
we have sown will bear fruit according to 
the promises of God, and the Lord has al- 
ready granted us the joy of seeing the first 
fruits of the harvest which our labours are pre- 
paring. Support us this year by the gifts of 
your charity. So devastated is this country 
by the consequences of the events which have 
passed here, that without your aid, we shall 
not be in a state to maintain our institutions. 
Should we be forced to interrupt our labours, 
the most mournful consequences would result. 
The reign of God, and of his beloved gospel, 
is at stake, in a country where his Word has 
subsisted notwithstanding great trials, and 
where many haye made, and still make, a 
good confession before many witnesses. 
Dear brethren, it is probable we shall never 
see cach other face to face here below, but 
before the throne of our Lord we shall bear 
testimony that yovr charity has consoled us 
In our great affliction; and the Lord, who 
will recompense a cup of cold water given in 
his name, will richly recompense you for the 
love you will have testified towards us, in a 
time when your succour isso necessa ryto us,” 
—Dr. Merle d'Aubigné, in Evangelical 
Christendom. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BATH SOCIETY FOR AGED MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Baptist Magazine. 


My pear Sirz.—I am glad to see the 
Society for the relief of Aged and Infirm 
Baptist Ministers kept before the attention of 
the denomination in the Magazine. That 
society has not the measure of support which 
it needs and deserves. By the foresight and 
caution of its founders it is so constituted 
that it must eventually become much more 
adequate to the support and comfort of its 
beneficiaries, If their number diminishes 
there will be the fewer to share its continually 
augmenting fund, and if they increase they 
enlarge the amount to be divided. What we 
earnestly desire to see is, a better immediate 
provision for our excellent brethren who, by 
their early and long continued subscriptions, 
have been providing for succeeding genera- 
tions as much as for themselves. I expect 
very little from your correspondents’ appeal 
for collection, That appeal will fail for 
many reasons, and chiefly, perhaps, because 
the society before us is not the only one for 
the same purpose. There are institutions in 
some of the counties which, though less 
securely based, yield a larger present result. 
We wish them success, and we cannot of 
course expect to share their resources. The 
comfort of Aged and Infirm Ministers is one 
of the objects of the Particular Baptist Fund, 
and the friends of our Bath Society will 
rejoice to know, that out of our twenty-six 
beneficiaries in the year 1848, (I cannot find 
my report for 1849), fifteen were aided with 
the amount of £152. Twelve of the London 
churches, at this season of the year, collect 
for the Baptist Fund, and collections for the 
Bath Society can therefore only be expected 
in London, from Dr, Cox and Mr. Russell 
and others who do not unite in this annual 
effort. 

Will you allow me to express my own 
opinion, that the proposal to alter the laws of 
the institution for the sake of aiding those 
who are not its beneficiary members, is 
adapted to injure it. I think it will weaken 
the confidence and attachment of those who 
do belong to it, and diminish the number of 
those who will join it, by creating a vague 
hope that they may perhaps fare nearly as 
well without sparing the guinea that can so 
ill be spared. I think that persons from 
whom aid may be expected, will prefer sub- 
scribing to a definite plan for helping such as 
help themselves; whilst, on the other hand, 
the yarious efforts which haye been made to 


multiply the spheres of denominational action, 
show that there is little hope of finding the 
means of adding efficiently a new department 
of benevolence to our scheme. The best 
direction for our efforts, I am persuaded, is 
to give a vigorous impulse to the existing 
plan, by the increasing amount of the annual 
distribution, to draw a larger number of 
beneficiary members which would re-act upon 
the amount of income, and thus anticipate by 
several years that improved provision for 
which the foundation is laid, and which must 
ultimately come to be enjoyed. 1 earnestly 
hope that the anticipated meeting may pro- 
duce some practical and hopeful effort, and 
Remain, my dear Sir, your's very truly, 
W.L. Smira. 


To the Editor of the Baptist Magazine. 


DesrSir,—The following sentence from dear 
brother Lillycrop’s appeal in the last Maga- 
zine, entitles me to say a word in explanation. 
“ For example, a wealthy church which raised 
£110 for the Foreign mission this year, sent 30 
shillings to the Aged Ministers’ Fund! not 
because it was penurious in the cause of God, 
it is celebrated for its liberality ; but on ac- 
count of that devoted people being wholly 
unacquainted with the wants of the brethren.” 
The figures identify the church referred to 
beyond mistake, For the eulogy, your readers 
must understand that brother Lillyerop has 
visited Trowbridge with a collecting book in 
his pocket, and met with a very kind reception. 
As to the 30 shillings, it is not a collection, 
but a slice of our yearly associational collec- 
tion, and it is only the second time that we 
have made even this small apportionment to 
the Bath society. The fact is, that this 
society has been regarded as a benefit society, 
not as an eleemosynary fund ; no appeal bas 
been made in its behalf to my people, and it 
is quite true that they are ‘wholly un- 
acquainted ” with its claims. This wrong I 
hope to remedy; for I think that churches, 
whose ministers are beneficiary members, 
may very gracefully send contributions; but 
I greatly question if such members would 
sanction an indiscriminate appeal to the 
benevolence of the denomination; such an 
appeal if responded to largely or frequently 
would alter quite the character of the society. 
There are ministers in the society who entered 
it, not with a view of taking public alms, but 
of claiming, under certain honourable con- 
ditions, equitable dividends. The fund of 
course, like all funds established for the 
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benefit of disabled public men, may be fitly 
augmented beyond the amount of member’s 
subscriptions, by legacies or purely voluntary 
contributions ; but Iam convinced that if the 
society should utter its collective sentiment, 
it would say, ‘To pea I am ashamed.” If 
a larger number of ministers would join the 
society, and the opulent among the friends of 
such ministers would foster it, we should 
speedily see it become all that we wish. 

Your's, Mr. Editor, very truly, 

W. Barnes. 


ON MINISTERIAL ATTENDANOB AT MIXED 
MARRIAGES. 


To the Editor of the Baptist Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—The case stated by a country 
pastor in your last number has occasioned 
perplexity to many ministers, and its frequent 
occurrence in our churches is greatly to be 
lamented ; but I think, nevertheless, that he 
would be fully justified in conducting the 
marriage service and attending the consequent 
festivities, 

As the command is given in general 
terms to marry “only in the Lord,” the 
parties themselves must judge as to the evi- 
dence of this fact, and not the minister or the 
church with which either of them may be 
connected; and where partiality decides, a 
favourable opinion may be given with all 
sincerity when it would not be confirmed by 
any disinterested judge. Under such circum- 
stances great allowance should be made for 
credulity. If the lady in question seriously 
thinks that the gentleman to whom she is 
engaged has the faith of the gospel, though it 
be as a grain of mustard seed, that is suffici- 
ent to justify her marriage with him, as far as 
the principles of the New Testament are in- 
volved, even though she may be mistaken in 
the judgment which she has formed; and, 
therefore, that is sufficient to justify the 
attendance of her minister on the occasion. 
If she was engaged to him previous to her 
own conversion, she may feel that her vow is 
still binding upon her, and that therefore it 
would be wrong in her to draw back. She 
may be mistaken or not, but still she fully 
believes that truth and faithfulness require 
the fulfilment of her promise, and therefore 
the minister may officiate with all propriety, 
feeling that the responsibility of deciding the 
case of conscience does not rest with him, 
and at the same time giving full credit for 
conscientiousness to his young friend. 

If the responsibility of deciding whether a 
marriage is in conformity with the New 
Testament be not restricted to the parties 
themselves, but assumed also by others, a 
train of evils and inconsistencies will immedi- 
ately arise. Whatever moral law is binding 
on one man is binding on another. If an 
action be sinful in a Christian minister it 
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would be sinful in any private Christian, and 
if it is sinful in a Christian it would be sinful 
in any one else. If it be morally wrong in a 
minister to marry a couple when he thought 
them on scriptural grounds “ unequally 
yoked,” it would be equally wrong in a 
Registrar to marry them if he had the same 
opinion, and if all men were to act upon these 
convictions of duty, and assume that it is their 
duty to judge for others, it would just come 
to this, that whenever any two were about to 
engage themselves to one another, they must 
first of all ascertain if the minister or registrar 
would hayeany conscientious scruples to marry 
them. Let no one say the registrar could not 
object, as he is obliged to perform the ceremony 
by virtue of his office;whatever may be his own 
opinion; for that is just saying that the mere 
circumstance of presiding at the ceremony 
does not necessarily imply an approval of it, 
and that if the minister had happened to be 
registrar he would haye been justified in 
officiating ; but if the registrar’s officiating at 
a marringe does not imply that he considers 
it acceptable to God, why should a minister’s 
officiating be so regarded unless he actually 
say so? However painful the service might 
be to his feelings, he might still conduct it 
without guilt on his own conscience. 

Tf, however, neither of the cases supposed 
above meets the one in hand, but the minister 
fully believes that there is no error of judg- 
ment on the part of his young friend, but that 
she is fully convinced that her intended 
partner is in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bonds of iniquity, and yet wilfully and de- 
liberately engages herself to him in opposition 
to her own belief of what the New Testament 
requires, then it is evident that the one is no 
better than the other, the only difference being 
that she makes a profession of religion and he 
does not, and therefore the sooner she with- 
draws from the church the better, and then the 
minister, if still requested to do so, may 
marry them with perfect consistency as 
worldly people. 

I see no alternative. If there be sin in 
the marriage so that a minister feels he can- 
not be a partaker of it by his presence at it, 
then the party ought to be separated from 
the church as for any other wilful and deli- 
berate sin; and if there be no sin, then the 
minister may officiate without hesitation at 
the service ; but to keep aloof from a marriage 
on the ground that it is sinful, and yet pass 
over it in the church as if it was not sinful 
at all is surely the height of inconsistency. 

Your correspondent states, that “the 
gentleman is of moral character though he 
gives no evidence of being a new creature.” 
I can see no difference in the principle 
between marrying a moral and an immoral 
man, so long as he is evidently unconverted. 
The only difference is this, that his morality 
may make the lady more readily hope that 
he is after all really renewed; and that 
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persuasion will entitle her to be still regarded 
as a Christian; but if she should be deceived 
by his hypocrisy, or by her own credulity, 
she will hereafter reap the bitter fruits of her 
deception, even though she should be at last 
saved, yet so as by fire. 


Stradbroke, Jan. 9, 1849. ResponDENT. 


_ 


Lo the Editor of the Baptist Magazine. 


Sin,— Having seen in your magazine for this 
month an article headed, Ministerial Attend- 
ance at Mixed Marriages, will you favour me 
by inserting a few lines, to direct attention 
to the evils arising from mixed marriages, 
which I am afraid are not sufficiently noticed 
by our dissenting churches. Such marriages 
Operate injuriously in many ways. Light 
can have no fellowship with darkness, the 
converted and the unconverted can have no 
sympathy with each other on religious sub- 
jects, no spiritual converse in the seasons of 
trial and domestic affliction. If they have 
children the pious example of the one will 
probably be counteracted by the example of 
the other. When such alliances are formed, 
the piety of the one will be in danger of re- 
ceiving damage from the influence of the 
other. I have lived long enough to see that 
we need all the helps we can obtain in our 
Christian journey and not hindrances. The 
tone of piety in our churches very much 
depends on individual and family piety, such 
unions are therefore adverse to their interests. 
I think also that all such unions are open 


violations of the commands of the word of 


God. ‘To the Country Pastor I should say, 

“ Be not partaker of other men’s sins,” “ Be 

ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord,” 

© Have uo fellowship with the unfruitful 

works of darkness, but rather reprove them.” 
I beg to subscribe myself, 

4 MEMBER OF A BAPTIST CHURCH. 


CAUTIONS TO CLERGYMEN SECEDING FROM 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the Baptist Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is confidently asserted 
that some ministers of the established church 
are dissatisfied with their present position, 
and apprehensive that they shall soon find 
themselves bound in conscience to leave it. 
In their critical circumstances, good advice 
may be of inestimable advantage to them; 
allow me therefore to offer to those of their 
number who are readers of your pages some 
important cautions for which I am not in- 
debted either to my own penetration or to 
anything which I have learned from you or 
your correspondents, but to the observations 
which have recently been made on Mr. Noel’s 
case by some distinguished pzdobaptists. A 
false step at such a time as this may bring 
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those gentlemen into irretrievable difficulties. 
If they should begin to follow Mr. Noel’s 
example, they may perhaps follow him 
throughout, and so come to no better end 
than his. If, however, they do so after read- 
ing what I am about to write, they will not 
be able to plead that they never had fair 
warning. 

Allow me, then, to caution these gentlemen 
against giving any attention whatever to the 
subject of baptism. It may seem to them 
quite natural when they are reviewing their 
opinions and practices in reference to other 
subjects, to review their procedure in reference 
to this. It may seem to them as though 
some of the principles which induce them to 
renounce compulsory pecuniary support 
should lead them to renounce also the com* 
pulsory administration of divine ordinances, 
especially of that ordinance which pledges 
its recipient to all the rest. But if once they 
begin to think on the subject, who can tell 
what the result will be? It is easy to go 
down hill, 


«“‘Facilis descensus averni.”* 


There was a time when Mr. Noel himself 
was cautious, and kept out of the way of 
danger. During my ministry in the esta- 
blishment,” he says, “an indefinite fear of 
the conclusions at which I might arrive led 
me to avoid the study of the question of bap- 
tism.”* Had he persevered in this judicious 
course, how different might have been his 
standing among dissenters at the present 
hour! But, alas! he ventured, and the con- 
sequences are notorious. Privately, at first, 
this good man, who had hitherto preserved 
an unblemished reputation, read books on 
baptism. ‘l’hey were books on the padobap- 
tist side of the question, it is true, but how 
reckless was it to read on the subject at all! 
Had he never heard of the consequences that 
usually ensue when pedobaptist pastors 
introduce this topic into their pulpits? Had 
he not been apprised that of late years the 
discreet among them carefully avoid it? He 
conversed on the subject too with dissenting 
ministers. It is true; they were pzdobaptist 
ministers ; but why converse upon the sub- 
ject with anybody? ‘“¢ Baptism in its own 
place is important;” this we are told on very 
high authority; but how difficult it is for men 
who are superior to trifles to discover where 
that place is! Very graphically has the 
editor of the British Banner described Mr. 
Noel’s case in one of his leading articles :— 
“ Oblivious of the advantages resulting from 
“his rank, his talents, his eloquence, his 
“fame, he withdrew from the arena into 
“ which he ought to have rushed, and spent 
“ his time in holding meetings in the draw- 
“ ing-rooms of the aristocracy, to which num- 
“ bers of dissenting ministers in the metropolis, 


* Noel’s Essay on Christian Baptism ; Preface. 
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« were from week to week invited, to discuss 
“with him the subject of infant baptism ; 
“ another step, which but too closely assimi- 
“ated him to Cesar in the only false step 
“he ever took in his career of conquest. 
“ Had Mr. Noel understood his mission, he 
“ would at these seasons have been holding 
« meetings all over London, and elsewhere, 
“ for discussions with churchmen, all and 
sundry, who dared to meet him on the great 
question of church and state. Baptism, in 
“its own place, is important, but, as com- 
“ pared with the headship of Christ, and the 
* spirituality of his kingdom, it is only as 
dust in the balance—a thing which, in 
“ Paul's estimation, was comparatively be- 
* neath notice: —‘ 1 am not sent to baptize, 
* but to preach the gospel.’ ”* 

Ah, when will dissenting padobaptist 
writers succeed in relieving their devout con- 
temporaries from undue anxiety for correct~ 
ness of sentiment and practice in reference 
to this institution! Paul himself, with what 
degree of consistency it is not for me to say, 
tells of his having baptized several persons at 
Corinth, and indeed admits that he had bap- 
tized so many at one place or other, that he 
could not be sure that he had baptized no 
more in that city, though he was certain that 
if he had done so he had not baptized them 
in his own name but in the name of Him 
who had sent him thither. But can those 
worthy men who think of seceding from the 
‘chureh contemplate without shuddering the 
consequences that will ensue, should they 
indeed become not almost but altogether 
such as Mr. Noel is? Let them think of the 
sorry figure which as baptists they must cut 
should they ever be called to vindicate dis- 
sent against churchmen. How can they con- 
tend that babes are not regenerated by baptism, 
while they maintain that no one ought to be 
baptized who is evidently unregenerate? Let 
them reflect on the disappointment and sad- 
ness which they will cause among congrega- 
tional editors, compelling them to moralize 
on the yanity of human hopes and the ad- 
mixture of folly with wisdom in the best 
specimens of our species. But no language 
of mine will be so impressive as that of the 
editor of the British Banner. Thus he pro- 
ceeds :—“ How churchmen chuckled with 
“ delight, the moment they heard of these 
“ baptismal discussions ! And even Charles 
“ James himself relaxed the habitual gravity 
© of his pontifical countenance, softly sighing 
forth, in the bosom of his chiefs, * All 
* danger is now over; Noel has plunged 
“ chin deep into the baptismal controversy ! 
** We have now no more to fear from him. 
“ The next step in his course will furnish a 
* sufficient antidote to the last, and we shall 
“soon have a book on baptism, which will 
* extinguish his book on the church. Let 


* British Banner, December 19, 1£49, 
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“him alone! He has at once changed the 
ground and the subject of controversy, and 
“ also enlarged the number of his antagonists. 
“ Let him alone, he will do our work for us 
“ much better than we can do it for ourselves.’ 
“ The thought makes us sad, reminding us, 
“that in all ointment there is a fly; with 
“every rose a thorn; no good without a 
“ mixture of evil; no wisdom without folly; 
“ no expectation without disappointment.” 
But he that would ayoid a melancholy 
end, should avoid those courses which na- 
turally lead to it. When an intelligent man 
begins to think for himself; to study the 
Scriptures carefully; to determine to make 
the New Testament his rule; to resolve to 
sacrifice prejudice to truth and interest to 
duty, who can tell how far he may go? Who 
will guarantee that he shall not become a 
baptist? Iam sure that I would not. The 
Record, which assumes to be the organ of 
evangelical churchmen, represents the termi- 
nation of his “movements, enquiries, and 
wanderings” which Mr. Noel has reached, as 
that ‘which most persons of discrimination 
have regarded from the first, as the most 
natural and probable one.” It tells us, “that 
this is the ultimate settlement of clergymen 
who quit the church; that the baptist com- 
munity rather than the independent or presby- 
terian, generally, receives such seceders, must 
have been often remarked by ” its ‘‘ readers,”? * 
The fact is thus attested by The Record ; but 
for an explanation of the philosophy of the 
fact we are indebted again to the British 
Banner, “ When Mr. Noel left the establish- 
ment,” it tells us, “and published his great 
manifesto, he formed and avowed a design of 
retiring for twelve months to solitude for con- 
sideration and prayer.” ‘There is, I think, a 
slight mistake here; the time for which Mr. 
Noel determined to give himself to considera- 
tion and prayer before he committed himself 
to the course which he finally adopted was, 
I believe, not twelye months but six; but 
the principle is the same in either case: why 
give himself to consideration and prayer at 
all? Prayer, as we shall see, is good, if the 
word prayer be interpreted so as to include 
the idea of action; but consideration! How 
necessary it is in these days to beware of con- 
sideration! Consideration would transform 
some men strangely in less than six months, 
Who can guess what effect one month’s con- 
sideration in retirement might have on the 
editor of the British Banner himself? Is it 
certain that were he to venture upon it, he 
would not himself become a baptist? But 
he knows better, it may be hoped, than to 
make so dangerous an experiment. There 
were persons who saw no evil in the 
adoption of this course by Mr. Noel; but 
they were not the sagacious. Men who 
knew the world, and were acquainted with 


* Record, September 17, 1849. 
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the history of others who had become baptists, | 
would naturally be startled by the announce- 
ment ; whereas it is not easy to find words to 
describe the sensations which it would excite 
among the far-seeing few. Hear the British 
Banner once again: “ When Mr. Noel left 
“the establishment, and published his great 
* Manifesto, he formed and avowed a design of 
“retiring for twelve months to solitude, for 
“consideration and prayer.’ The first autho- 
“ised intimation of this resolve, fell upon us 
Slike a sun-stroke or a thunderbolt. We well 
“yemember, we instantly, and with anguish of 
“heart, pronounced that a spirit of infatuation 
“had descended upon him, that he had com- 
“pletely misunderstood his mission, and that 
“his work as a reformer was done. There 
“were not wanting, however, men—excellent 
“men, but men more spiritual than wise—who 
© professed their admiration of this step as 
“exceedingly proper and praiseworthy. Such 
“men may be saints, but assuredly they are 
“not born to be reformers. Prayer is good, 
“but no prayer is equal to that which is 
“‘embodied in wise and well directed labours 
“ to accomplish the thing for which the prayer 
“is made. While Moses prayed, the tribes 
“fought; and thus, too, it was with the 
“apostles. The triumphs of Christianity only 
“abated when men ceased to labour, and 
“retired into what was called religious houses, 
“that they might give their lives to idle 
“ prayers.” 

Now, sir, I know what baptists will say to 
all this, for I was brought up among baptists 
myself, and I have often listened to their 
common-place arguments. They will say, 
that Christ’s laws were made to be obeyed; 
that His will ought to be the rule of a Chris- 
tian’s conduct; that we are not at liberty to 
trifle with any one of His commands; that 
he who breaks the least of them, and teaches 
men so, whatever he may think of himself, is 
to be reckoned a small man, a very small man, 
(eXaxworoc) in the kingdom of heaven. Well, 
sir, let them say all this, and as much more 
of the same kind as they please; it is their 
yocation to say such things; it accords with 
their system, and if they do not say such 
things { know not who should; but I would 
caution clergymen who think of seceding 
from the establishment that if they give heed 
to notions of this sort, they may reduce 
themselves to the level of such men as Mr. 
Noel; that they must be content in that case 
to be reckoned among the men that are “ more 
spiritual than wise;” that “ they may besaints,” 
but that it is impossible that any one of them 
should ever rise to the dignity of Director- 
General of Congregational Magnates. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, your’s respectfully, 
A DIssenTEerR. 


ee ee ae 
* British Banner, December 19, 1849. 
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The demand for our January number was 
so much greater than our publishers had 
anticipated, that at the end of a week it was 
found that the whole impression was ex- 
hausted. Much of the type having been 
unfortunately distributed, no more copies 
could be printed till a considerable portion 
had been re-composed, In the interim many 
orders had been received which could not be 
fulfilled, and much disappointment must 
have been experienced. If any of our 
friends have not been supplied, however, we 
beg to inform them that the second edition, 
in every respect the same as the first, includ- 
ing the very satisfactory portrait of Mr, 
Noel, may now be readily obtained. 


The early part of this number contains an 
article longer than is generally desirable, but 
one that will be highly valued by many of 
our readers who take a lively interest in the 
spread of the gospel in India, and are anxious 
to understand the practical working of our 
operations in that immense region. The 
author, one of our missionary brethren who 
has had ample opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the subject on which he treats, 
wrote it for the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
a periodical supported by missionaries of 
different denominations. It was therefore 
designed in the first instance for local 
perusal, and certain to be tested by men of 
local knowledge; but Mr. Wenger rightly 
judged that its republication in this country 
might be useful, and hence we have the 
pleasure of laying it before our friends. We 
do so the more readily because the import- 
ance of carrying on our missionary opera- 
tions in India with increased vigour is 
becoming more and more evident. India is 
the special field of labour which God in 
his providence assigned to us at first; and we 
should regard it as a delightful omen if the 
British public, calling to remembrance the 
vast amount of preparatory work which has 
been done during the last fifty years, were to 
determine to enter» anew with becoming 
energy into its own labours, and with a wis- 
dom acquired by experience, to turn to that 
account to which they might be turned the 
existing translations of the scriptures into the 
languages and dialects of the Asiatic millions. 
We have reason to believe that all Hindos- 
than is now ready for the sickle. 


A few years ago, a banker who was reputed 
to be very rich and very penurious, taking 
his early walk one morning, found an inscrip- 
tion chalked on all the walls in his neigh- 
bourhood, announcing that he had given a 
man a shilling, That he had in reality per- 
formed this charitable action was doubted by 
those who knew him, and we never heard 


that it was satisfactorily ascertained; but 
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assuredly the publication of the statement, 
whether it were truth or fiction, was not 
adapted to create a high estimate of his 
habitual generosity. We are sometimes 
reminded of this fact by accounts which 
we are requested to lay before our 
readers of presents to ministers. It seems as 
though some of our correspondents thought 
that to show any kindness at all to a minister 
js so extraordinary a procedure that it ought 
to be chronicled. A letter now before us 
affirms that an individual has presented to 
the religious teacher whose instructions he 
enjoys, a yolume which, if he gave the full 
price for it, must have cost him seyen shil- 
lings and sixpence; and this we are requested 
to publish! It was probably very kind on 
the part of the donor, and very acceptable to 
the receiver; but such a friendly token of 
regard cannot be announced to the world 
without implying that such things are rare in 
the circle in which the incident has occurred, 
We are informed also that a pastor has re- 
ceived from an assembled company, as a 
token of their esteem, a handsomely bound 
bible for the pulpit. Now if a better pulpit- 
bible was required it was right that one 
should be furnished; but it was no more an act 
of special kindness to the pastor, than it would 
have been to have had the pulpit windows 
mended, had they been broken. Occa- 
sional presents to ministers ought to be en- 
couraged; they cheer, and animate, and 
cement affection; and the publication of 
such transactions is desirable, when they are 
really testimonies of attachment after long 
continued connexion, or when they are ex- 
amples worthy to be held up to the imitation 
of others; but the wish that the most trivial 
act of kindness should be made known, indi- 
cates so low an estimate of what faithful and 
affectionate pastors deserve from their people, 
that we should think it anything but respect- 
ful towards the parties to comply with such 
requests, 


On the 12th of January, one of the days 
when the roads and streets of the Metropolis 
were in an extremely slippery state, the Rev. 
J. H. Hinton fell and broke his right arm 
about two inches above the wrist. Of course 
he is unable to write, and many of his usual 
occupations must be necessarily suspended 
for some weeks. He has endured much 
severe pain, but he is progressing favourably. 


The Rey. C. A. M. Shepherd, who had 
assisted the late Rey. J. H. Evans, at John 
Street for some time past, has accepted an 
invitation to become pastor of the neighbour- 
ing church in Henrietta Street, whither it is 
understood that he will be followed by some 
attached friends. 


The statistics of the London Association, 
the annual meeting of which was held on the 
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19th ultimo, are not in a sufficiently complete 
state yet to be published. Though the letters 
exhibited an entire absence of any indica- 
tions of discord, and some of the churches 
had received considerable accessions of num- 
bers, there were several others in which a 
positive diminution had taken place. his 
was attributable, however, not to any great 
deficiency in the number of baptisms, but 
partly to the unusual number of deaths which 
occurred while the pestilence raged last 
summer, partly to the great number of dis- 
missions which have taken place from some 
of the older churches to churches which 
have not yet been united to the association, 
but which may probably join it speedily, and 
partly to a revision of church books which 
has removed many names of merely nominal 
members. After the letters had been read, 
Mr. Aldis and Mr. Baptist Noel delivered 
very impressive addresses. 
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TRINIDAD. 


Trinidad has been ealled the Indian Paradise. It was discovered by Columbus 
on his third voyage, in 1498, and was then densely inhabited by Caribs, whose — 
disposition is represented as mild and industrious. The inhabitants now are 
chiefly Europeans and negroes; but a few hundreds are left of the aborigines. 
They have fallen before the edge of the sword, Spanish cruelty and outrage, and 
European vices. 

The soil is fertile, and the land covered with gigantic and magnificent vegeta- 
tion. Forests of palms, groves of citrons, hedges of spices and perfumes, beautiful 
rivers, surmounted by a deep azure sky, render the interior of the island a scene 
of unequalled beauty. Beneficial and abundant dews cool and invigorate the 
atmosphere, and give a vigorous luxuriance to vegetation. The forests are filled 
with trees of the noblest growth, among whose gnarled roots the traveller with 
difficulty picks his way. The margins of the rivers are hid in the dense foliage 
of the cocoa-tree, here and there interspersed with the brilliant and golden 
foliage of the Bois immortel, a lofty umbrageous tree, covered with clusters of 
scarlet blossoms of exceeding brightness, and shining like brilliant velvet in the 
rays of the sun; while the lovely butterfly-plant, fluttering on its almost invisible 
stalk, adds beauty and variety to the traveller’s path. The low grounds are 
marshy, and the passage through them rendered extremely difficult by the 
entangled vegetation which covers them. 

Amid these glorious scenes labour our brethren Law and Cowsn, assisted by 
eight other teachers. During the last year twenty-two persons were baptized, 
and there have been gathered from the degraded population about 120 persons 
into Christian fellowship—plants that shall flourish in the Paradise of God. 


INDIA. 


iil 


CALCUTTA. 


The hope ‘expressed by our brother Tuomas in the Missionary Herald for 
November, has, through Divine mercy, been fulfilled. On the last Lord’s day in 
September siz believers made a public profession of their faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ at Bow Bazar, consecrating themselves to Him in baptism, and were 
admitted to full communion on the following sabbath. In a letter dated Novem- 
ber 8th, Mr. Tuomas further informs us, that “brother Leslie baptized a European 
last sabbath, and on the same day brother Puarce baptized a man, formerly a 
Mussulman. I hope to baptize at the close of the month. Thus you see we are 
not left without some tokens for good, and if we can but get over the difficulty 
about funds, I hope we shall yet see better days.” 


MONGHIR. 


Under date of October 31, 1849, our brother Lawrenon favours us with the 
following communication. His remarks on the deficiency of the Society’s funds, 
the present wants of India, the encouraging prospects daily enlarging before our 
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missionary brethren, and the self-denial endured in his missionary life by our 
esteemed brother, will be found worthy of particular attention. 


It is with deep regret I learn that the 
Society continues so much in debt, and that 
In consequence it is necessary to restrict the 
operations of the Society within narrower 
limits. I hope that this will be only a tem- 
porary measure, Surely there must be silver 
and gold enough amongst the baptists in 
Britain to enable the Society to maintain all 
its usual operations with vigour. After all 
the good that has been accomplished by 
means of the Society, surely none can fail to 
see its growing worth and importance, And 
can it be that when the Society is advancing 
in usefulness, the professed friends of the 
Redeemer in our denomination are declining 
in zeal and liberality? I hope that this is 
not the case. But from whatever cause the 
deficiency of funds has arisen, it is deeply to 
be deplored. It is most ‘painful to reflect 
that the amount of pecuniary aid afforded to 
the East India Mission must be curtailed 
just at a time when we need more help in 
every way. We want more men, as well as 
more money. 


Wants of Patna and its vicinity. 


Some of the Society’s stations cannot he 
maintained much longer without a more 
liberal supply of both. Patna has now no 
missionary belonging to our Society. The 
Refuge and the church haye been broken up 
by Mr. Beddy’s removal. And though there 
is one valuable missionary there, who, I have 
no doubt will do all he can in looking after 
the few believers that remain, as well as in 
preaching to the unbelieving; yet what is one 
man in so largeacity? It is very much to 
be lamented that our Society has not an agent 
to go to Patna immediately; there is abun- 
dance of room, not for one only, but for 
three or four missionaries. Not only is there 
a vast population in the city of Patna, but 
there are many towns and villages around it, 
which must be supplied with the light of the 
gospel from Patna, Gya is about sixty miles 
from Patna, and is a very important place in 
the estimation of the Hindoos. Vast num- 
bers of pilgrims from all parts of India visit 
there, and generally remain for a week, or 
two weeks, so that there are good opportuni- 
ties of preaching the gospel to them. But 
at this place there is no missionary, and there 
js not one residing nearer than Patna. Behar 
and Tikaree are two large towns, with no 
missionary nearer than Patna. Several other 
large places I might name, which have no 
missionary nearer to them than Patna; but 
you are doubtless fully aware of the im- 
portance of having our mission re-established 
in that large city, and I feel persuaded that 
the Committee would most gladly send 
agents there if it were in their power; it is, 


therefore, of little use for me to write more 
on this subject, as both means and agents are 
wanting. I pray “the Lord of the harvest ” 
to dispose the hearts of his people to greater 
liberality, and to send forth more labourers 
into this part of the missionary field. 


Retrenchment. 


In reference to the resolutions on reduction 
of expenditure, to which you have called our 
attention, I may remark that you are doubt- 
less aware they can scarcely be considered 
applicable to Monghir. As we draw from 
the Society’s funds nothing but our own 
salary, it is impossible for us to reduce our 
allowance from the Society except by giving 
up a portion of them. To relinquish any 
portion of my salary would subject me to 
difficulties, for although we live in a very 
economical style, we have nothing to spare at 
the year’s end. I haye never drawn the full 
extra allowance for a missionary’s family, and 
since I have been at Monghir I have kept 
the mission house in repair out of my salary, 
in order that I might spare the funds of the 
Mission. And, excepting about 600 rupees 
realized from the proceeds of the Digha 
houses, with which I built “a large wall to 
secure the house against the encroachments 
of the river, and. partly rebuilt a stable, I 
have never drawn any extra sums from the 
funds of the Society. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that the resolution No. 4 is intended to 
apply to the salaries of the brethren. I do 
hope that the Society will not be so urgently 
pressed as to make it necessary to reduce the 
salaries of their agents; but should this be 
the case, I will cheerfully bear my share of 
the burden. 


Liberality of the church al Monghir. 


You are aware that we have local funds 
by which all the current expenses of the 
Monghir station, our salaries excepted, are 
defrayed. These expenses amount now to 
more than £7 a month. 

Some of our members, sympathizing with 
the Society in its difficulties, have been ex- 
erting themselves to collect contributions 
towards liquidating the debt. Already 300 
rupees, or £30, have been collected, and we 
hope to realize something more, when the 
amount will be forwarded to Mr. Thomas, 


Prospects. 


No additions have been made to owr con- 
gregations, or to the church, since last May, 
of importance. We anticipate an increase to 
both in a few months. Several of the in- 
quirers in our Christian community continue 
to afford us satisfaction, and it is probable 
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that some baptist friends from other stations 
will take up their residence here, 


Account of tour. 


During the greater part of August, and the 
first half of September, I was from home in 
company with our native brother Nainsukh. 
Wevisited the villages on the banks of the Gun- 
duk, a stream flowing into the Ganges a little 
below Monghir. We visited about sixty-two 
different places, gave about 154 addresses to as 
many as 5647 hearers, and distributed about 
50 single gospels, and 200 tracts and other 
books. Very few of the village people are 
able to read, the distribution of books was 
therefore small. Our reception by the people 
in general was encouraging. We found on 
this occasion very little of that bitterness of 
feeling and decided opposition which were 
manifested when we visited them a few years 
ago. In many villages our hearers appeared 
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to take a pleasing degree of interest in what 
was said to them; some of the poor people 
even offered us pice and food, One poor 
woman, after listening to Nainsukh for some 
time, expressed her approbation of what she 
heard, and desired her son to present him 
with two annas (3d.), begging him to do her 
the fayour to accept of it, and apologizing for 
the smallness of the sum. She said many 
brahmans and teachers had come to her 
house for what they could get, but none had 
ever told her such excellent things as she had 
then heard! Such incidents serve to show 
that the preaching of the gospel makes an 
impression even upon the apathetic Hindoos, 
and to strengthen our belief that it will be 
instrumental, through the power of God, in 
the salvation of their souls. ‘Though con- 
versions have been few at present, still our 
hopes are brightening. India at no yery dis- 
tant period will be converted unto God. 


In a letter of earlier date, September 28th, to a relative, Mr. Lawruncn enters 
somewhat more into detail than in the above. After referring to the receipt of 
Evangelical Christendom from some kind friend, he continues, 


We have also heard from Mr. Brock’s 
bible-class. The letter is a very excellent 
one; sensible, and full of Christian affection 
and sympathy. We were much gratified 
with it, and shall be glad to hear from them 
again. It would be a delightful thing for 
the Society if all the young people connected 
with the baptist churches in Britain felt in- 
terested in its operations, and would exert 
themselves according to their abilities to help 
the good cause. Then,I believe, the Society 
would not be long in debt. I hope its pre- 
sent difficulties will arouse the churches to 
exert themselves on its behalf. It is painful 
indeed, that the Society should be obliged to 
curtail its operations in India now, for I be- 
lieve that India neyer appeared more pro- 
mising, and neyer more needed _ increased 
help then it does at present. A great deal 
more might be done if we had more mission- 
aries and more money to carry on more 
extended operations; but as these will not 
come at our bidding, we must patiently wait, 
earnestly pray, and press on in the best way 
we can, until the Lord shall be pleased to 
appear for our help. 


Additions to the church, 


At this place we have had some encour- 
aging additions lately. In April we baptized 
three Europeans, and we hope to baptize 
again soon. There are several natives who 
appear to be concerned for the salvation of 
their souls. The services which we hold for 
the benefit of the heathen continue to be well 
attended. Though many have not been con- 
verted, still these services have not been 
without some good effects, 


Idolatry failing. 


At a Hindoo festival which has just been 
concluded, it was customary in former years to 
make a large subscription among the rich 
natives, to get up a farce in honour of their god 
Ram; but this year, with one or two exceptions, 
none were found willing to contribute, and con- 
sequently the farce fell to the ground. One 
reason assigned by those who declined giving 
I haye been told was, they thought what the 
Christians say is true, viz., that this farce is a 
burlesque on religion, and an insult to God, 
and therefore they would not give any more. 
Such incidents show, I think, that the preach- 
ing of the gospel does make some impression 
on the native mind, though not all we desire. 


Interesting journey. 


In ny late journey with our native Christian 
preacher, Nainsukh,! I met with several en- 
couraging incidents, which led me to believe 
that the villagers generally have a much 
more favourable opinion of Christians, and 
Christianity, than they used to haye. Vil- 
lages in which we could obtain no hearers 
two or three years ago, when visited on this 
occasion we found the inhabitants ready to 
receive us with great respect. Men, women, 
and children came round us, and seating 
themselves on the ground, listened for an 
hour or two with great attention while we 
explained to them the truths of the gospel, 
and exposed the follies of Hindooism. 

On one occasion a poor man who had 
heard me speak for some time, offered me a 
portion of his food (which consisted of a kind 
of melon, very common food among the poor 
in the months of July and August), saying 
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that he was sorry he had nothing else to 
offer me, 


Native ideas of the incarnation. 


At another place I visited the house of 
a respectable zemindar, or landholder, and 
as I approached it I feared that I might 
be driven away with abuse, but to my sur- 


prise I was most politely received, and| 


after being seated, between twenty and thirty 
persons came together, who all listened very 
attentively while I spoke to them of man’s 
Tuin by sin and the way of salvation by 
Christ. No interruption was offered until 
they found that I insisted on Christ’s being 
the only Saviour. This they were unwilling 
to admit. “They would not deny that 
Jesus Christ was an incarnation of the Deity, 
but so was Ram, and therefore Ram and 
Jesus Christ were the same, only differing in 
the time and manner of the incarnation. 
The Deity had become incarnate at various 
times and in various modes, and in these last 
days, in this dark and evil age, he had be- 
come incarnate in the person of the Hon. 
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East India Company, that now ruled over 
all India. The Hon. East India Company 
was therefore Ram in a different form, and 
was consequently entitled to the homage due 
to Ram. And,” said the chief speaker, “I 
believe Ram is in every sahib (or European); 
and since Ram has given them the sovereignty 
of the country, of course it is my duty to 
treat every sahib with profound respect.’ 
The poor deluded man was so very con- 
sistent with his profession, that he received 
us with all honour, but it was not for Christ’s 
sake, alas! it was for Ram’s sake, whom the 
poor deluded man believed to be in us. We 
laboured long and hard to dispel some of the 
darkness from his mind, but all our efforts 
were apparently fruitless. He tried to behave 
with all deference, but he still retained his 
awful opinions. From this case you will 
perceive what fearful ignorance, error, and 
obstinacy we have often to contend with. 
What can be done without Divine help? 
How much do we need that our dear Chris- 
tian friends should strive together with us in 
prayer to God that this help may be granted. 


SAGOR. 


Acting upon the peremptory advice of the physician, our brother Maxnprace 
is on his way to England. His health has for some time been failing, and he is 


at last constrained to leave his station for a more invigorating clime. 
“ On the first sabbath in October,” he says, “it was 


at a most interesting moment. 


He leaves 


my privilege to baptize an interesting young man on a profession of his repent- 


ance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Another excellent 


individual had been accepted by the church, and would have been baptized, had 
not indisposition prevented. This is truly an exciting time with me. Though 
so many have been baptized, yet there is a greater number of individuals upon 
whom we can look with interest and hope, than at any previous period.” Thus 
our brother is laid aside, in the all-wise counsel of God, at the season his labours 
are bearing richest fruit. Their very toilsomeness and success involving the decay 
of the labourer. 


CEYLON. 
COLOMBO. 


Our last Herald conveyed the afflicting intelligence of the decease of our 
esteemed missionary Mr. Davies, in a letter from our brother Dawson. Mr, 
Auzen, under date of the 15th November, has communicated some further 
particulars of his last days. A month previous it had been arranged that 
brother Atien should remove to Colombo to assist Mr. Davrns, and to carry out 
the reductions proposed by the Committee. Mr, Aurun therefore now occupies 


the station. 


f our little band is no longer anj has said to him, “It is enough, come up 
inhabitant of this lower world. The Master | hither, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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Our brother Davies, as you are aware, had 
been long labouring under disease, evidently 
the effect of a climate unsuited to him, and 
five short years haye laid low one who was 
an able minister and missionary. 

When I came to Colombo, about six 
weeks ago, on finding him no better for his 
residence in the cooler regions of the island, 
I urged him to leave whilst a probability 
of his reaching England remained, but it was 
too late. Finding him utterly unable to do 
anything, it was arranged that I should take 
the duties of the station, and he prepared to 
leave by the Garland Groye, about to sail, 
but it was ordered otherwise. On Saturday, 
the 27th of October, he, with Mrs. Davies 
and the children removed to the residence 
of Dr. Elliott, for the sake of a little change, 
and that the Dr. might have him more im- 
mediately under his attention, THe was then 
suffering from acute dysentery, which had 
been long feared as the climax of the disease 
which had prostrated him for nearly two 
years, and which baffled alike medical skill, 
and the colder climate of Newera Ellia, until 
it brought down the poor clay tenement. 
All that kindness and skill could do was 
done, but in vain, His work was done, and 
he went to live in a higher scale of existence, 
and amid higher scenes of enjoyment. 


His death and funeral. 


On the following Friday, November 2nd, 
on‘ the seventh day from his removal to 
Dr. Elliott’s, he breathed his last, in the 
presence of the Dr., brother Dawson, and 
myself, Onthe Saturday we laid the body 
in the graye, surrounded by a vast concourse 
of spectators who came to pay the last token 
of respect to the remains of him, who was 
held in- high estimation by all ranks and 
classes of society, from those high in authority 
to the humblest inhabitant ; and on the next 
eyening,—the sabbath,—and his first in the 
assembly that ne’er breaks up, I had the 
melancholy duty of preaching his funeral 
sermon, to an assembly that more than filled 
the chapel, many, if not all of whom were it 
is hoped profoundly impressed with what 
they heard. 


Fis iliness. 


We watched him night and day during his 
last illness, which though short, was severe. 
He had been so reduced by the old com- 
plaint, that it was manifest he had not 
strength to grapple with so fearful an enemy 
as dysentery, and we saw his strength dimin- 
ish, and his pains increase, until death made 
him to bow himself, It was painful at times 
to behold him in such circumstances, and 
yet it was good to be there, to mark the 
triumphs of grace over every weakness and 
infirmity of human nature, and at last over 
the great enemy, death, He triumphed 
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through the blood of the cross. His’ resig- 
nation to the will of God most high, was 
instructive and impressive too, He found 
support and consolation in the doctrines 
and promises of the gospel, which he preached 
to others, and which he held in faith and in 
righteousness of life. I had opportunities, 
when alone with him in the day, and in the 
dead of the night, of asking him how he felt 
in reference to eternity, and it was more than 
satisfactory to hear him, with his dying breath, 
tell me that he had no fear or anxiety, that 
his hope was sure and stedfast, founded on 
the rock of ages. At no time had he a 
single doubt with respect to the future, All 
was calm, peaceful, and joyful. Once indeed, 
he told me that he felt distressed concerning 
his family, but on directing his attention to 
the promises of our God concerning the 
widow and the fatherless, his faith grasped 
them, and he resigned them to him. 

On asking if he had any thing to say to 
me and the native preachers and churches, he 
breathed a prayer that I might be blessed in 
my labours, and be more successful in turning 
sinners to God than he had been. Tell the 
Pettah people, he said, that I feel grateful 
for all their personal kindness; that I should 
like to speak to them once more, but I can- 
not; that I intended to write them a letter 
for you to read from the pulpit, but I am too 
weak even for that. Tell them while I 
thank them for their kindness, that I mourn 
because of their carelessness and indifference 
to spiritual things, and that I have been so 
discouraged as to think that my preaching 
was vain. Tell them these things, and be- 
seech them to be reconciled unto God, and 
embrace the gospel—perhaps your voice will 
move them. 

As his end drew near, he said but little, 
when sensible, except occasionally, © Allen, 
Dawson, Elliott are you here, do not leave me, 
The pain is dreadful, but it will soon be 
over.” When it became generally known 
that he was ill, the inquiries that were made 
proclaimed the estimation in which he was 
held, and the immense gathering at the 
funeral showed that his loss was felt as a 
public one. 


Our loss. 


You, dear brother, and the society have 
lost an able man and missionary, and the 
two surviving missionaries have lost one, who, 
though cut off in early life, at thirty-four 
years of age, was mature in mind, sound in 
judgment, and wise in counsel, and an able 
fellow-labourer—God’s will be done. We 
thought we could ill spare him, but God 
would teach us perhaps that he could do 
without him, and that we should submit 
without a murmur. : 

Is it quite beyond the means of God’s 
people in our fatherland to send another to 
occupy the place of him who has just fallen 
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on the high places of the field? It was 
painful to leave Matura, and painful for us 
all to abandon the poor people there; and it 
is painful here to look on multitudes who 
are without instruction of a religious kind, 
and equally painful to know that eyen our 
own people cannot have as much attention 
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hearts in England that can be touched by 
the cry, “ Come over and help us?” ‘The 
people need the missionary among them; 
they are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
We ourselves die daily, and are willing to die 
with the harness on; and as we fall one by 
one, are there none to be found who will step 


from the European as they need, though the 
native assistants do well, Are there no 


into our places, and maintain the battle, and 
‘achieve the victory in the name of the Lord? 


The high estimation in which the Christian character and abilities of our 
departed brother were held, may be gathered from an obituary notice which we 
extract from the Ceylon Overland Observer. 


The deceased missionary was cut down 
early in his career, his age not exceeding 
thirty-four; a fact which struck with surprise 
many who had long admired the maturity of 
his judgment, the expansiveness of his mind, 
the largeness of his views, and the extent of 
his acquirements. Conscientiousness was 
the leading feature of his character. He 
never received a statement, an opinion, or a 
doctrine upon trust. All were submitted to 
the patient and industrious scrutiny of a 
mind naturally acute, and which had been 
trained and disciplined to the severest princi- 
ples of the science of reasoning. The Chris- 
tianity which he professed and preached, he 
lived up to. Its precepts were his guide 
through life; its promises his support in 
affliction and in the solemn hour of death. 
A closing scene more replete with calm 
triumph has seldom been witnessed, It was 
his last seal to the truth of a system—the 
reality of doctrines which, having thoroughly 
examined, he sincerely believed. 

The large concourse at his funeral, of per- 
sons who came to pay the last token of 
respect to his remains, was such as is seldom 
witnessed save on the occasion of what is 
deemed a public loss. Amongst those who 
stood round the grave we noticed the Ho- 
nourable the Chief Justice, the Honourable 
the Colonial Secretary, the Honourable the 
Queen’s Advocate, &c. 


His attainments as a scholar. 


In accordance with the permission con- 
ceded to us, we append the following testi- 
mony to Mr. Dayies’s character and attain- 
ments, especially as a scholar, from the pen 
of one occupying a high position in the 
government of this colony, and in the ranks 
of literature. It says all that we could wish 
to say, and much more gracefully than we 
could say it. The tribute is alike creditable 
to the living and the dead. 

“Such was his singular diftidence as to 
himself and to his own attainments as a 
scholar, that it was not till some time after 
our first acquaintance that 1 almost acci- 
dentally discovered the profundity of his 
erudition, and the vast extent of his reading 
and research, It arose from a casual allusion 


to a passage in the Samaritan Pentateuch, a 
version as old as the days of Rehoboam, 
nearly 1000 B. C., in which there occurs the 
ancient name of Ceylon, ‘ Sarandid.’ This 
led to a discussion in which he poured forth 
such a flow of learning as I had seldom 
listened to before. Our conversation, and 
much subsequent correspondence, turned on 
these subjects—the identity of Ophir with 
Ceylon; the knowledge of the Hebrews con- 
cerning India and China and their produc- 
tions; the probability that traces of this 
knowledge were to be found in the Hebrew 
term for ‘ cinnamon;’ the early trade of the 
Phenicians and Arabs with countries still 
futher to the east; these, and a multitude of 
similar inquiries, called forth almost uncon- 
sciously his vast stores of information. And 
they were displayed not merely in his critical 
familiarity with Hebrew and its cognates; 
with the dialects of modern India and their 
ancient roots; with Greek, both Hellenic 
and medieval; with German and a variety 
of modern languages, but with the literature 
in which these are preserved; the coliations 
of the Septuagint and the early versions; the 
Greek, Roman, and Arabian geographers, the 
early travellers who after the revival of learn- 
ing brought back to Europe the lost know- 
ledge of the east; and the works on natural 
science compiled or illustrated from their re- 
searches. 

“ All these, from early study, he seemed 
as familiar with as though his later years had 
been spent in the luxuries of a boundless 
library, instead of being passed in the jungles 
of Ceylon. 

« And what was most charming in all these 
disquisitions, was the singular modesty of this 
highly cultivated mind. His clearest views 
he always put forward as ‘ suggestions;’ his 
soundest conclusions as probable ‘ conjec- 
tures;’ and I possess now some of his valuable 
dissertations elaborated with the utmost care 
and inquiry, but all sent to me not as essays, 
or treatises, or comments, but as nozes, or 
thoughts, or ideas of his own. 

“Tn all this, and throughout his whole 
demeanour, there was apparent the gentle 
spirit of that Master whom he so faithfully 
served, His was indeed the charity which 
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suffereth long and is kind, which enyieth not, 
And when, a few 
evenings ago, I turned homewards from the 
spot where I had seen the sun setting on the 
green turf where his poor remains had been 
lowered into the graye, amidst the regrets of 


and yaunteth not itself. 
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those who crowded there, to pay that last 
unayailing tribute to their friend and bene- 
factor, I remembered the touching words 
which I had heard himself repeat but a few 
short weeks before, ‘ multis ille bonis flebilis 
occidit nulli flebilior quam mihi.’ ” 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


FERNANDO PO. 


Our readers will already have learnt the decease of our dear and esteemed 
brother Merrick. As we have not yet been able to obtain any detailed account 
of his last days, the following affecting letter, written shortly before his death, 


will be read with deep interest, 


Out at sea. 
My pear Mortuer AnD SisTERS, 


It is uncertain whether I shall reach land. 
I am so weak, so feeble, a watery grave may 
be mine. All isright. J commend my dear 
Elizabeth and Rosanna to your constant 
attention, and hope you will love and do all 
you can for them for me. I cannot write 
more. All my books and private property I 
leave to my dear Elizabeth; she is to order 
them to Jamaica. All my private papers 
are at Jubilee, and to be sent to Jamaica to 
my dear wife. I commend my dear wife 
and child to the care of our Committee, and 
hope they will remember them in all their 
cares and troubles. I leave this letter open 


to be showed to our Committee, or any other 
friend. 

And now, my dearly beloved wife, the 
wife of my joys and sorrows, of sickness and 
health, I leave, I bequeath thee to Christ thy 
Saviour; to Christ, too, I bequeath my be~- 
loved Rosanna, and mother and sisters, and 
all that are near and dear to me. I can 
leave them to none more precious, more dear, 
more faithful, more covenant keeping. And 
now, dear mother and sisters, dear wife and 
child, and all that are near and dear in Christ, 
I commend you to God and his grace, who is 
able to build you up, and give you an inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified. Amen. 

Yours ever in Christ Jesus, 
JosepH MERRICK. 


To this we append an impressive letter from Mr. Saxur, dated October 3rd, 
1849. Mr. Murrick sailed from Clarence on the 6th. The apprehension ex- 
pressed by Mr. Saxur was realized in fifteen days from the time of Mr. Mzr- 


RICK’s embarkation. 


The return of our brother Merrick is a deep 
affliction to us. But I am quite apprehensive 
that you will not see his face again. His 
stay of four weeks here, waiting for a passage, 
has been a seyere trial to his constitution. 
He has gradually declined every day, and I 
almost fear he will be prevented from em- 
barking. His lungs are thought to be dis- 
eased ; his sleep is broken by a painful cough, 
his energy is gone; his debility is so great, 
he cannot walk but for a few seconds; he 
cannot ride. We fear he cannot liye many 
days, but our hope is in God. 

He will, if spared go from us, with the deep 
sympathy of every heart. The prayers of 
the church will daily ascend to God on his 
behalf, and we shall hope, against hope,— 
that he may recover, be strengthened, and 
return to bless this dark land. His going 
hence we can scarcely endure, and we are 
ready to say our strength is departed, Indeed 


we are too weak, we cannot spare him, he is 
a faithful man, devoted to his work, to the 
salyation of souls. We cannot spare him! 
we cannot spare him! If he goes hence, 
who is left? who will work? who will pray? 
Truly we are worms and not men! And 
yet, sad truth! we must part. Our choice is 
to send him to you when there is hope, or lay 
him in the graye, where he will rest from all 
toil. In such a dilemma we cannot hesitate, 
and yet we grieve. Oh! that some faithful 
heart may soon supply his place. 

Can we hope for another man of faith and 
labour? Clarence has called for a pastor for 
three long years, yet who responds? O ye 
men of God! is there not among your ranks, 
young men, whose hearts heat high for the 
Sayiour’s glory, who can lay down those 
hearts, yea, their whole lives, at the Saviour’s 
feet? Must Clarence call for ever in vain for 
a man of God, capable of leading and instruc- 
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ting them in the way to life? And must the 
continent sink into the pit of irreparable woe 
for lack of teachers?’ Must we let go our 
hold, and let the machinery rust? Must we 
leave the lever on which is poised the destiny, 
the eternal destiny of souls? Oye men of | 
God! where is the spirit of our fathers? 
where is the faith, the devotedness, the wrest- | 
ling prayers of the generation gone? where is 
the deyotedness of the churches to Jesus, 
which ought to glow in every heart? Is the 
fear of fever, of prostration, of a premature 
grave, so terrifying? Is the love of life, of | 
money, of ease, of home, of comfort, so strong 
that you cannot move? May these things | 
bind you in this world, without binding you | 
in the world to come. Is there nothing | 
alluring in the crown of life suspended o’er | 
the path of devoted holy labourers? Is there | 
no bliss in the master’s welcome, “ Well done, 
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good and faithful servant?” Be it, there is 
no ambition! yet is compassion quenched? 
Is mercy overwhelmed in the turmoil of 
Europe? Must these myriads of souls sink 
down to death, and none to help? will you 
withdraw the hand that only cansave. Breth- 


| ren, brethren, in eternity what thoughts will 


fill your spirit? Realize it now, and if you 
cannot come to us, plead with God, daily 
plead, that men of faith and patience may be 
sent; and sent speedily. Spirit of God! 
descend upon us, Descend upon our churches! 
churches, which sent forth, a Carey, a Cham- 
berlain, a Burchell, and all that host of war- 
riors who now wear the robes of conquest. 
Descend, O Spirit! to raise up men of like 
faith and patience, that souls may be saved, 
and Jesus loved. Spirit, descend and dwell 
with us! 


We earnestly entreat the prayers, sympathies, and aid of the disciples of Christ, 


at the present important juncture in the 


Wes Tel 


affairs of our African Mission. 


NDIES. 


HALT. 


The following long and interesting letter from our missionary brother, W. W. 
Westey, dated December 8th, 1849, will give a succinct and clear view of the 
work in which he is engaged, and the various obstacles to success that present 
themselves among the turbulent and licentious population of Haiti. 


Nearly three months have now elapsed 
since I had the pleasure of communicating 
with the Committee of our Society. My 
long silence has been occasioned by pro- 
tracted and dangerous illness. During an 
interval of three months I have suffered at 
one time from diarrhea, at another from in- 
termittent fever, and at another from irita- 
tion of the lungs. The last letter addressed 
to you from this station was written by my 
dear wife at the time when I was most 
severely indisposed, and when the greatest 
possible repose was required both for mind 
and body. ‘Through much caution and 
clever medical aid, and aboye all, through 
the divine blessing, I am now nearly restored 
to health, and for some weeks past have been 
able to resume my labours almost without 
intermission. 


Joy and thankfulness. 


My letter will contain a sort of summary 
of events that have transpired, and of diff_i- 
culties that have happened to us in con- 
nexion with the mission during the year that 
is now drawing to a close. In reviewing that 
year we have certainly had some causes for 


joy and thankfulness, though the causes for 
discouragement and depression seem often to 
have preponderated. Three young persons 
were baptized in February last. The first 
of these was, and is still, a most useful and 
devoted female assistant in the school. The 
second was a young man of promising ability 
and piety. ‘The third was a daughter of one 
of the members of our little church, who, 
with his wife, was baptized last year. This 
dear child is one of our first fruits from the 
school. ‘Two other children, still younger 
than this one, haye also given evidence of 
conyersion. One of these is still, I trust, 
growing in the grace and in the knowledge 
of God. The other, though only about five 
years of age, has, I do not hesitate to say, 
been gathered to her rest in heaven. We 
haye also two other persons, one who is very 
young and another who is a married female, 
who are waiting to be baptized, The con- 
duct, too, of many of the children of the 
school has recently given us much encour- 
agement. Many of them for some time past 
seem to have been labouring under religious 
convictions, whilst the views and feelings of 
many haye indicated the existence of at least 
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a desire to act rightly, and to become early 
converts to the faith of Jesus. These 
things have certainly gladdened our hearts, 
have proved that we have not been wholly 
labouring in vain, and have helped to keep 
us from sinking in the sea of difficulty and 
discouragement by which we have been often 
almost overwhelmed. But whilst we have 
thus had much to encourage, we have 
had to contead with much that has tended 
to discourage. We have had, for instance, 


Trials arising from the ili health of the 
mission family, 


Searcely had Mrs. Webley and myself 
returned from Jamaica with renewed health, 
and again resumed our mission duties, 
than my dear wife again became a suf- 
ferer and an invalid. My own health too 
only a few months afterwards became so im- 
paired, that with difficulty could I keep up 
the weekly services in the town, whilst my 
visits to the surrounding villages were neces- 
sarily given up fora time. Miss Clarke too 
has been often ill during the year, whilst 
Miss Harris and myself haye recently been 
added to the list of the sick. Thus during 
the whole year either one or the other 
of us have been laid aside, whilst not un- 
frequently two or three of us have been ill 
together, and the possibility of helping each 
other has been almost entirely precluded. 
Thanks to the Author of all good, we are all 
now in the enjoyment of comparatively good 
health. Then we have had 


Trials arising from pecuniary difficullies. 


My journey to Jamaica of course involved 
me in many expenses that I could not feel 
justified in charging the Society with. This, 
together with my dear wife’s illness, my own 
subsequently, the long season of drought and 
of famine that has risen the prices of provi- 
sions and almost every saleable article by 
an almost incredible ratio, and the recent 
death of Mrs. Webley’s mother and grand- 
mother, are things which have unavoidably 
entailed upon us heayy expenses, 

We have had also 


Trials arising from the political state and 
prospects of the country. 


All has been agitation, and change, and 
embarrassment during the year. In April last 
the president marched to the Spanish part of 
the island with the hope of subduing it, and 
making the whole island one republic. 
The sorrows and loss of life occasioned by 
that expedition will perhaps neyer he told. 
So bad were the roads through woods and 
over mountains, that the soldiers had to carry 
on their heads and in their hands the arms, 
the ammunition, the provisions, &e, The can- 


nons were dragged by the hand over the | ing these dances. I believe not. 


mountains and through the thickets. The 
powder, packed in casks and in boxes, was 
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carried upon the head. The cannon balls in 
the hand, and the provisions in a knapsack 
at the back. Their small stock of provisions 
was soon exhausted. No water could be 
procured. So that hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
and sickness carried off vast numbers. For 
five days previous to fighting with the enemy 
the soldiers had no water; many of them, 
therefore, had not strength to lift the musket. 
They fell to the ground, and expired in the 
act. After a short combat, the Haitian army 
was routed and fled, and on the 6th of May 
the president entered Port au Prince with 
the wretched remains of his army. Some of 
the poor soldiers had only a ragged shirt to 
their back. Others wore yet the tattered 
remains of a pair of trousers. Others had 
shirt and trousers, but wretchedly torn. After 
their return many died from the sufferings 
they had endured. Others from over fatigue, 
and a still greater number from disease. 

Soon after the return from the march a 
fire broke out in Port au Prince, which has 
destroyed a great part of the town. 

I assure you, dear brother, that these two 
painful circumstances, together with a long 
season of drought, which has lasted for nearly 
ten months, a consequent failure of provi- 
sions, and a perpetual decrease in the value 
of the currency of the country, are things 
which have entailed upon us sorrow after 
sorrow. During the past year we have 
literally eaten “the bread of sorrow,” and 
have not less literally watered the seed we 
have sown with our tears. But that which 
has caused us more sorrow than all these 
accumulated trials, is the fact that these 
judgments of God have not taught the in- 
habitants of Haiti righteousness. We have 
therefore had, lastly, 


Trials arising from increasing indifference 
of the people to religion and to the worship 
and service of God. 


The young men of the town of whom 
we have so often spoken, and of whom 
our hopes have been so often raised, seem 
now to be wholly given up to licentious- 
ness and gaming, ‘The card-table, the 
billiard-room, the cock-fighting yard, and 
the rum-shop, are now almost their sole 
places of resort, so that we rarely see them 
in the house of God. The mass of the people 
of the town, too, though not so much given 
to gaming as the young men, are neverthe- 
less become, if possible, more licentious than 
they, and indulge in amusements far more 
obscene. The nightly orgies and the indecent 
dances which were formerly indulged in only 
by the mountain people, are now become 
the objects of attraction for the mass of the 
town’s people. I do not know whether I 
have ever yet said any thing to you respect- 
It may be 
well, therefore, here to give you some infor- 
mation about them. 
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Haitian dances and idolatry. 


They are of the most licentious character, 
and invariably lead to the most licentious 
practices. They can scarcely be termed 
dances. They consist rather of the strangest 
eontortions of the body conceivable, and 
of the most indecent attitudes. The 
songs that are sung upon these occasions 
are strangely wild and melancholy, and 
comprise a strange medley of the African, 
Spanish, and Creole languages. I shall not 
soon forget what I once saw in passing by 
one of the booths of these dancers. My 
attention was attracted by the singing I 
heard. When I approached, to my horror I 
saw a number of men, women, and children 
ranged into a circle, all prostrate to the 
ground upon their knees, apparently in the 
act of the most profound adoration, and all 
singing in chorus one of their songs as de- 
scribed above. I inquired what all this 
meant, and was told that this was their 
religious service, and that these dancers were 
in the act of worshipping a snake! 

My heart sickened as I turned away from 
this scene, and I could not help weeping, for 
at that hour there were about fifty booths 
erected in the town. ‘This too was their hour 
of prayer, and there were perhaps not far 
short of some hundred persons engaged at 
that very moment in their idolatrous worship. 
The music, too, at these dancing parties, if 
music it may be called, is of the most rude 
and savage kind. It consists of a mingling 
together of the hideous yells of the dancers 
and of discordant sounds of tomtoms, of 
calabashes filled with hard dry seeds, and 
shaken together, and of sheets of rusty tin 
beaten with a stick or a piece of thick wire. 
It is impossible to give you any idea of the 
effect produced upon a stranger’s mind by the 
wild commingling together of these discordant 
sounds, proceeding, as they sometimes do, 
from all quarters of the town. But the most 
painful facts in connexion with these dancers 
are perhaps the following, that they form 
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themselves into one vast society (called les 
vandous), which almost deluges the Haitian 
part of the island, that they practice witch- 
craft and mialism to an almost indefinite 
extent; that they are singular adepts at 
poisoning; that a person rarely escapes them 
when he has been fixed upon as a victim; 
that they are inveterate enemies to the reli- 
gion of the cross, and ¢o ws as propagators of 
it; that they are encouraged by the govern- 
ment—the emperor sometimes paying them 
large sums of money—and that they have 
almost unlimited power to do what they 
please, as well as to the government of the 
country or to the destruction of property and 
of life. As to the conversion of these people, 
that seems almost a hopeless case. Indeed 
it would be so did we not depend upon 
Almighty power. May God in much mercy 
soon give us a harvest from amongst them. 
As yet we cannot get at them. They refuse 
our tracts, or if they take them they destroy 
them. They refuse to attend our services, 
and if we attempt to converse with them on 
religious subjects, their inveterate enmity to 
us as Methodists (this is the title by which 
they distinguish us) precludes the possibility 
of their deriving benefit from our instructions. 

I must not omit to say in closing, that the 
emperor has lately visited Jacmel; that I 
have been introduced to him; that I have 
also been permitted to introduce Mrs. Web- 
ley, Miss Harris, Miss Clarke, and the child- 
ren of the school to him, and that I trust 
that his recent visit here, our introduction to 
him, and our conversation with him, will 
materially advance the interests of the school 
and of the mission. In conclusion I can 
only repeat the request we have so often 
made to you, Sir, “ pray for us.” Our work 
is painfully difficult, our zeal often diminishes, 
our love often grows cold, our faith is often 
weak, and our opportunities of usefulness are 
often interfered with by sickness, We there- 
fore much need your prayers and your coun- 
sel, and feel assured that you will not with- 
hold these from us. 


Never surely did any people require the sanctifying influences of the gospel 


more than the Haitians. 


JAMAICA. 


CALABAR, 


Our readers will peruse with great 


pleasure the following admirable and 


important letter from our aged brother Trnson. It is dated November 27th, 1849. 
His long experience in Jamaica qualifies him to form a judgment of no ordinary 
value, and his views on the causes of the trials and difficulties of our brethren 
still labouring in the island, deserve and will obtain, we are persuaded, universal 
assent, and at the same time point out their remedy. 
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Every thing here is now in working order, 
except myself. Of the premises it may be 
out of place for me to speak, as they are 
what they are mainly from my own labour. 
Those who knew them formerly will hardly 
allow them to be the same, and some say 
Calabar is one of the prettiest places in 
Jamaica. But enough of this. 

The history of this institution you know— 
of the adyerse circumstances connected with 
its commencement you are not ignorant; but 
of the antagonisms we have had to battle 
with you know not—never will know. Suf- 
fice it to say, God has enabled us to triumph. 
To his name be all the praise. 

Our number of students is small, but they 
are of the right stamp. I never had such 
pleasure in teaching, and should be almost 
too happy in my work if I had health. The 
students labour diligently, and study to 
please. I seem to live in their affections, 
and their earnest and affectionate prayers 
that I may be spared to them often affect 
me deeply. With their progress in piety, as 
well as learning, I have reason to be satisfied, 
and it is gratifying to know that they are 
well received by the churches, which they 
occasionally supply. 

Other young men of equal promise and 
piety are appearing in our churches. Two 
have recently been accepted, one of them a 
very superior youth. Both will enter the 
college (D.y.) at the commencement of next 
session. 

Our senior student supplied the church at 
Moneague during the last recess, and when 
leaying he received a cordial invitation to 
become the pastor. That invitation has been 
unanimously repeated through brother Mil- 
lard, who had been invited by the deacons 
to yisit Moneague, and confer with the church 
on the subject. Mr. McLaggan’s time was 
not up; but the committee deemed it best to 
recommend his accepting the invitation. He 
will enter on his work, Providence permitting, 
early next month. Thus we hope to see 
another of our students usefully settled, 
Mr. Johnson, at Clarkson Ville, and Mr. 
Smith at Dry Harbour, are both going on 
well, and several others who did not con- 
tinue here their full time, and are not settled 
over churches, are rendering important aid to 
their former pastors, 


On a native ministry. 


There has been an opinion, I know not 
how extensively circulated, that the people 
did not want, or would not encourage, a 
native ministry. I say not that the wish 
was father to the thought, but I do say that 
the conduct of the churches repels the alle- 
gation. 

The notion of a black man’s incapacity to 
guide others has probably arisen, in some 
minds at least, from what has taken place in 
the churches of this island. The leading 
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men, who during slavery seemed mighty in 
good works, are now for the most part 
powerless, and are manifestly unequal to the 
new circumstances in which they have been 
placed. For many years the more active 
and intelligent members were very naturally 
employed as helpers, and most valuable aid 
they rendered, but it cannot be denied that 
much of their power was adventitious, it 
arose out of the then state of society, and 
the position which most of these men hap- 
pened to occupy. Many of them could not 
read, but they were often shrewd, clever, 
active men, and better informed than their 
fellows, hence they obtained influence in the 
church; and on the same account, such as 
were slaves, were reckoned of importance by 
their masters, and placed over their com- 
panions. Under such circumstances, there- 
fore, it is not difficult to conceive the possi- 
bility of the secular power blending and 
commingling, however unintentionally, with 
the authority given by the church, and 
apparently in favour of the church, Free- 
dom destroyed the one, and has almost ex~- 
tinguished the other. Many of the leaders 
and deacons, though good men and true, 
readily admit that the people will not yield 
to their authority. This rebellion must not 
always be justified, it sometimes springs from 
a mistaken idea of freedom, that would spurn 
all subordination; but in many cases can be 
traced to a growing intelligence amongst the 
young, which demands advancement in their 
leaders, while they have neither means, time, 
nor inclination to seek mental improvement. 
The loss of power, therefore, which our lead- 
ers and deacons very generally experience, 
must be mainly attributed to the want of 
that intelligence and consequent standing 
which usually give power. But let it not 
therefore he said, that the black man has no 
capacity for the acquisition of knowledge, 
nor ability to preach the gospel. We have 
here ample and liying proof of the contrary. 
I attach no undue importance to mere know- 
ledge. The veriest babe in Christ knows 
that no man is fit to be a minister of the 
gospel who is not born from above and en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit; but few will 
deny the necessity of mental culture. To 
meet that necessity you have made proyision, 
and Providence is now bringing out men in 
our churches, slowly, but as many as we are 
able to take, who are every way fitted by 
piety, zeal, and a desire of knowledge, to 
avail themselves of that provision. Here 
they can acquire that intelligence needful to 
give them a proper status in the churches 
and in society. And I cannot but record, to 
the honour of my brethren among whom 
those who have gone out are labouring, that 
they are doing all in their power to aid them 
in obtaining that status. 

You have now in Jamaica what the Society 


j has been sighing for almost from its birth, 
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and what no other society has in Jamaica or | coloured men, who, in due time, will be able, 
elsewhere that I am acquainted with—an | by God’s blessing, to carry on the work here 
institution for training young men expressly | irrespective of foreign aid. I therefore 
and exclusively for the work of the ministry; | reiterate the question, Shall the institution go 
not missionaries’ sons, nor native-born whites, | on? or shall it perish ! 

but bona fide natives,men of the soil, black and 


HOME PROCEEDINGS. 


We are glad to find that the Circular recently sent out respecting the present 
condition of the Mission, has produced a deep and lively concern in the minds 
of our friends. The letters we have received plainly indicate this. Some 
churches have contributed largely beyond their usual collections ; several friends 
have sent contributions privately ; and in some cases we have heard of a resolve 
to have a weekly meeting for prayer, to implore a larger measure of the Divine 
influence on Committee, officers, and missionaries. We trust this newly awakened 
feeling will grow and prevail. The result must be beneficial. 

Meetings have been held in aid of the mission at Bristol and Hitchin, attended 
by the Secretaries. Mr. Canny is visiting most of the churches in Buckingham- 
shire, and Mr. Sarrrnry is engaged at Staines and Wraysbury. We may remind 
all our friends that the financial year will soon close; and we hope the treasurers 
of the Auxiliaries will forward what monies they have in hand, from time to 
time, and not wait until all the churches in the district have sent in their 
accounts. If we have the particulars in March it will do. 

The feelings of the Committee on the death of Mr. Davizs and Mr. Mrrrick 
are expressed in the resolutions which follow, which cannot fail to commend 
themselves to the approval of all our readers. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, held at 35, 
Moorgate Street, January 15, 1850, Dr. Hony in the chair, it was resolved, 


First. “ That it is with great regret the Committee record the decease of their missionary 
brother the Rey. Joseru Merrick. Of African descent, and educated in the Society’s schools 
in Jamaica, where it pleased God to call him by His grace, he began to preach the guspel of 
Christ in 1837, and soon after was set apart to the work of the ministry, as co-paster with 
his father, of the church at Jericho, He entered on mission work in Africa in 1843, where, 
until his death, October 22, 1849, while on his passage to England in the hope of recovering 
his shattered health, he laboured most diligently in the evangelization of the degraded 
Isubus, in whose language he could speak with great readiness and precision. He has been 
called to his reward just as those attainments and labours were producing fruit unto Cod in 
the conversion of some, in the patient attention to the gospel manifested by many others, 
and in the translating and printing of portions of the word of God in a tongue never before 
written. 

« While grieving over the loss which Africa and the Society have sustained, the Committee 
express with gratitude to the great Head of the church, their high estimate of his picty, of 
the ability and devotedness he has shown in mission service, and of the uniform and elevate 
Christian character of all his proceedings. 

“They tender to his bereaved wife and fatherless child, and to his aged mother, still living 
in Jamaica, their affectionate condolence and sympathy, It is their prayer that God may 
comfort and bless them, and likewise raise up many such men to ecany on the missionary 
work among the heathen. 

Second. “That they learn with sincere grief the decease of their valued missionary brother 
the Rev. J. Davins or Coromzo. During the five years of his residence in Ceylon he has 
suffered much from the climate, and at the early age of thirty-four has fallen a victim to it. 
Notwithstanding, he has laboured with a courageous mind, and by his consistency and con- 
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scientiousness carried forward with very considerable success and divine blessing the service 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. He won the affection and esteem of all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, both natives and Europeans. His attainments as a scholar, in Hebrew, 
classic, and modern literature, were of no ordinary kind, and obtained the willing testimony 
of one occupying a high position in the government of the colony. His modesty and 
simplicity of mind were equal to his erudition. In all exhibiting the gentle spirit of that 
Master whom he so faithfully served. 

“To his widow and young family the Committee express their sincerest Christian sympathy, 
praying that He who is the Husband of the widow, and the Father of the fatherless, may 
watch over them, and guide their feet to the mansions of the blessed, where the servants of 
Christ rest from all their labours.” 


YOUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


A lecture will be delivered to Young Men in the Library of the Mission House, 
Moorgate Street, on Wednesday, the 20th February, by the Rey. D. J. Hast, at 
eight o’clock. 


CIRCULATION OF THE MISSIONARY HERALD AND JUVENILE 
MISSIONARY HERALD. 


We urge on our friends the great importance of extending the circulation of 
the periodicals containing our missionary intelligence. It cannot be supposed 
that the missionary spirit will be maintained in the churches of Christ, if the 
information necessary to its sustenance be either withheld or unknown. It is 
not sufficient that extracts are read at the missionary prayer-meeting, a practice 
indeed that cannot too highly be commended. ‘There is very much more than 
can thus be presented to the Christian mind, and which should be read over in 
the quietness of home, with thoughtfulness and prayer. Their cheapness renders 
them, moreover, accessible to the poorest, and they further contain interesting 
descriptions of scenery, manners, customs, and religions of the heathen nations 
among whom our brethren labour. If only read, we are sure their contents will 
excite the sympathy and aid of the disciples of Christ, and the funds of the Society 
relieved of the heavy cost incurred in printing them. 


FOREIGN LETTERS RECEIVED. 


AFRICA coesees «vass CLARENOE sit edssessecsst ots Newhegin, A. E..October 5. 
Newbegin, W. ...October 5, 
Saker, A. ..cccscce October 3 & 6. 
Wilson, J.,& ors..October 4. 
Yarnold, J. R...... September I1. 
AMERIOA ...es000 NEW YORK “he ccesssee .. Wyckoff, W. H.... December 10, 
AGUA cede 7 ress CO ALOUDT A Tay eran Thomass daevstecs November 2 & 8. 
COLOMBO: SN Tec sets Allen; Veh succissste November 15. 
Dawson, ©, ©... November 8, 
ENUAELY srseessdesvorseets Pearce, 'G.. cc: ets sss November 8. 
WMEONGEUUR SS senses cceeves sited Lawrence, J......... October 31. 
BAUOOR ss2. ccearsedrasarescs Makepeace, K....... November 19, 
BAHAMAS secseoese PLEUTHERA oc... sscscceeee Littlewood, W....... December 23. 
NASSAU wiescscscceesseeseeee Littlewood, W....... November 19. 


BRITTANY... 64¢50e MORLAIX ssesseessserssoesee CNKING, Js.eseesereee December 28. 


GERMADY .......,.GEATHIN ,,,.. 
.. JACMEL 
Hokbwkar ae Beta 


Hart 


JAMAICA ......... BRownN’s Town 
CALABAR .... 
GurRNEyY’s Mount 
JERICHO 
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ras ..... Dannenberg, J. C, A.January 2. 
.. Webley, W. H...... December 8. 
.eeeeee November 9, 


.. November 10. 


Sconcasvecse NOVe tae etn aU. 
Woverdsstesese LINGO, Jasicscsctar 
...... Armstrong, C,... 
RGaae ici cineceuc Cornferd, P. H..... 
KONGSTON <<2.-5.<02<.000eae Oughton, 'S. <.., 


.. November 17 & 27, 
... November 22, 
.December 5. 

..... November 8. 


Monreco Bay ............ Vaughan, S. J. & ors. November 18. 


St. Ann’s Bay .. 
TRINIDAD.........PORT OF SPAIN ........00..Law, J 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The thanks of the Committee are presented to— 
The British and Foreign School Society, for a parcel of school materials, for Rev. W. 


Littlewood ; 


soos sess. Millard, B............December 6. 
sesseereee December 21. 


Mr. West, Amersham, for a file of the “ Patriot” Newspaper and numbers of the 
Eclectic Review, for Mr. Newbegin. 
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Received on account of the Baptist Missionary Society, dwring the month 
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Burgess, Mr. Jos... 
Burls, Mr. C........ 
Danford, Mr. John 
Danford, Mr. W.. 

Fletcher, Joseph, “Esq... 

Francies, Rev. G........+ 
Fuller, Mr. W. C.. 
Goodings, W., Esq. ..... 
Green, Mr. Stephen...... 
Grove, Mr. Thomas...... 
Hanson, Joseph, Esq.... 
Howard, Luke, Esq...... 
Jackson, Abraham, Esq. 
Jones, Charles, Esq...... 
Low, James, Esq.......++ 
Lushington, Right Hon. 

Dr. 


ee 
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Me Crendie, Dr. Thos.. 
Maliphant, G. Ragen 
Martin, T., Esq. o- 
Merrett, Mr. T.. 
Murch, Rey. Dr. 
Noel, Hon. and R Y. 
Baptist W....... ateeens r 
Prosser, Mr. E.. e 
Shaw, Mrs. M. 
Sherwin & Cope, Messrs. 
Smith, Eusebius, Esq... 
Steinkopff, Rey. Dr...... 
Stone, Mr. N. ..crcerereee 
Warlters, S., Esq........ 2 
Woolley, G, B., Esq. ... 
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Donations. 


American and Foreign 
Bible Society, for 
Translations ..+.+++....409 1 10 
Baker, Miss, Collected 
Dyfitweescceweretmenn ss cane, tei 
Bible Translation So- 
ciety, for Translations 200 0 0 


of December, 1849. 


pape le 
Brunier, Miss, for 
PA PPUCG sassseaasanddensnces SV 0F 0 
Edmonstone, Geo., Esq. 5 0 0 
Friend, by Mrs. Carey 010 0 
Gurney, Thomas, Esq... 25 0 0 
* Pray without ceasing,” 

FOE ASTICE sissess case 010 0 
Vines, Caleb, Esq. ...... 65 0 0 
b Sone for Tr imidad ... 5 0 0 

Weacaccieeratsststeesnecdteet Oa ome 
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Blandford Street— 
Sunday School ......... 1 1 0 
Do., for Dove..... aPecw ee 
Poplar, Cotton Street— 
Juvenile Association 8 0 0 
Shakspeare’s Walk— 
Proceeds of Dissolving 
WEWS ccec-scenvacannyne Les 2; 
Walworth, Lion Street— 


Sunday School, for 
JEGIITS, acee? CELE CPEEIO 810 0 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Biggleswade ....sevecseeres 2215 9 
BERKSHIRE, 
Wallingford— 
GCOMECHOUS. <-ccavsoveseen Lay say 
Contributions sedecears LOT LOM 16 
Do 0 Dt csc 1 10 0 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Haddenham — 
Conieiputionsy for 
DOU casvateeatagarass 010 0 
Do., Sunday School, 
FOL Ovsservrerssoeeveres 6 0 


Quainton— 
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Swanbourne .. 
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Cambridge— 
Contributions .........56 4 2 
Do., Juvenile So- 
CODY rn stente anatase 
Haddenham— 
Collection 
Contributions 
Melbourn— 
Collection ...,.. Pape fi 
Contributions 
Shelford— 
COMOSCHLOM - so scsvcheceses 
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4 
4 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


Brixham— 
Collection, &c. .. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Coleford— 
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Contributions .... 

Woollaston, by p 
Joshua Lewis ......... 1 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Ashly— 
Sunday for 


wee O19 0 


School, 


Contributions .......0. 
Jersey— 

Cornish, My. C., for 

IRGAD, csreesvissorrsier ee 0 0 
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Lymington— Northampton, College Street— 
Collection scree 214 8 Golleotion rmsd ee Sec 0 
Contributions ........ 519 6 Contributions ......... 38 15 3 

Do., for Africa..... 32-278. Do., Bible Class .. 6 0 0 
Do., Sunday School 418 9 _— 

Romsey— 63 18 3 
Collection ..... sue 4:6 41] Acknowledged before 50 0 0 
Contributions .. Pei aes a | Se 

13 18 3 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Leominster— NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
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Contributions ......... 8 5 5 en CELL seabed 

Do., Sunday School 0 1 11 Sal Me Pas 
’ GDS ssrvevise aeeuvevecadesds 36 0 0 
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Boxmoor— Do.,for Translations 211 6 
Collections..... 484 Do., for Female 
Contributions . WY gaa Education vecsevees Laren G 

Do., for Doveiseessres 0 5 0 
Do., Sunday School 015 5 

Hemel Hempstead— mR 
Collections Be ee tee al SHROPSHIRE. 
Contributions ........ 8 6 4| Coalbrook Dale— 

Rickmansworth— f Dickenson, H., Esq... 5 0 0 
Collection ........ secee 1 5 0 | Dawly Bank— 

Ware— Collection ...... eousees ae Le AZieeg 
Contributions ......... 210 0 | Wellington— 

Collection 
Contributions 
KeEnT. 
Wrotham— 
Tomlyn, Mr. L.....00 pub oO ei onpati ei 8 
— | Burnham— 
Collection serssecsssesees Lee 
LANCASHIRE. ae 
ivyerpool— 
Proceeds of Tea SUFFOLK, 
Meeting ......s0s006 2 12 10 | Lowestoft— 
Cropper, J., Esq, Ogilection trae neresnots 26 0 0 
for Jamaica ...... 5.50) 16 Contributions, Sunday 
Pembroke Chapel— Sclioolcssestetnmere 017 0 
Quarterly Contribu- = 
MOND alas oaiiasscncs »- 40 4 0 2617 0 
r—nermerree | Less expenses ...... 117 0 
y, } a 
Norrorr. | 25 0 0 

Pakenham— | Somerleyton— 

_Fyson, J., Esq-.....06. 10 0 0} Collection ......c.. 21 6 3 

Kenninghall— | 
Collection ......... 7 
Contributions 5 | Surrey. 

| Dorking— 
= ai Contributions, by Miss 
NonRTHAMPTONSHIRE. | Vitou, for pt Brare rye 
Moulton..... aatedds Navan dl 615 0 ; fan tS 
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SussEx, 
Sussex Auxiliary, by 
Mr. W. Button, on 
ACCOUNE .cscceseessrncrens O2 
Battle— 
Collection, &¢. 00 316 5 


01'S: 


WARWICKSHIRE, 
Birmingham— 
Sunday School, Smith 


Street, for Dove ... 111 G 


WILTSHIRE. 


Melksham — 
Juvenile Association 4 6 5 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Tenbury — 
Collection’ sisrerasvere 2) 10) M0 


SOUTH WALES. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE— 
Aberdare— 
Collection ........ 
Contributions, 4...-ss56« 
Merthyr Tydvil, Sion— 
Colisetion j.svcs-cusvases 5 
Contributions 2 


MonMourusninn— 
Blaenau Gwent— 
Collection 


PEMBROKESHIRE— 

Pembroke Dock— 
CollectionS.........c0008 11283 
Contributions 7 Tag) 


IRELAND, 


Dublin— 
Contributions 


FOREIGN. 


JAMAICA— 
Kingston, Hanover Street— 
Contributions, for 
ATTUC cancer saeseieel 014 3 
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Subscriptions and Donations in aid of the Baptist Missionary Society will be thankfully 
received by William Brodie Gumey, Esq., and Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., Treasurers, 
or the Rey. Frederick Trestrail and Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., Secretaries, at the 
Mission House, 33, Moorgate Street, Lonpon: in Epixnurcn, by the Rey. Christopher 
-inderson, the Rey. Jonathan Watson, and John Macandrew, Esq.; in Guascow, by Robert 
Kettle, Esq.; in Dusiiy, by John Purser, Esg., Rathmines Castle; in Cancutra, by the 
Rey. James Thomas, Baptist Mission Press; and at New York, United States, by W. 


Colgate, Esq. Contributions can also be paid in at Messrs, Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., 
Lombard Street, to the account of the Treasurers, 


IRISH CHRONICLE. 


THE PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF POPERY. 


Tne Trish Caronicte has never been made the means of awakening hostile 
feelings or ungenerous prejudices against our Roman Catholic countrymen, 
Much as we deplore the degradation of human nature, and strongly as we repro- 
bate the perversions of Christianity, exhibited in that counterfeit creed called popery, 
we have never sought to excite prejudice against the system even, by narrating any 
of the foul abominations and dark doings, the ignorance and superstition, crime and 
fraud, of either priests or people, unless we could clearly and conclusively trace 
them to the principles and teachings of the system itself. Men may be better than 
their system, they may be worse than their system. There are actions, good and bad, 
in every man’s life which may not be the necessary result of his creed. We make 
popery responsible only for its own genuine and inevitable effects. Convinced as 
we are of its unscripturalness, its wickedness, and its destructive tendencies, we 
have, month after month, from every part of Ireland, given proof of its Practical 
Workings. Bad as the system is in itself, it becomes irremediably bad, when 
viewed in its developments, in its effects upon its votaries. Let a man but believe 
that he can be religious, and gain heaven without being honest and sober, upright 
and moral, and what must be the result? Let him but believe that confessions 
and penances, patterns and holy wells, will ensure him a dwelling place in the 
bosom of the saints, and where is the motive to live soberly, righteously, and 
holy? Let him but believe that absolution can remit the future punishment of 
sin, and indulgence its present punisiment, and that both absolution and in- 
dulgence can be purchased for money, and what will be the effect upon that 
man’s life? That Irish catholics do believe these things our Chronicle gives 
constant and ample proof, and the results of their faith are written im black and 
terrible character in that isle of beauty, but likewise of superstition and sin. We 
have oceasionally met friends who are somewhat doubtful that the belief of the 
peasantry, in its worst forms, can be traced to the real teachings of the eatholic 
church. Tosingle out one instance ; the selling of indulgences, it is said, belongs 
to a darker age of Romanism. That it did exist in the days of Luther, and 
awakened the hatred of the “solitary monk who shook the world,” they admit. 
But did not Rome soon after abandon the practice? We cited an instance two 
months since, in which the sisters of charity offered sixty days’ indulgence for a 

enny. Here is another case. The document of which the following is a copy, 
was left at the house of a member of our brother, Mr. Bugby’s congregation :— 


ry 


TRINITARIAN ORPHAN HOUSE. 


At a Meeting on the 19th of Dec., 1849, the Right Rev. Dr. Foran in the Chair, 

Resolved :— 

That the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul do undertake the care of the Orphans in the 
Trinitarian Orphan House, on the assurance of the Weekly Collectors that their collections 
will enable the Society to maintain them. 

The Contributors to this Charity will be entitled to the following Indulgences : 

Extract from the Brief of his Holiness, Pope Gregory XVIth, bearing date 


10th Jan., 18465. | 

“ Moreover, we likewise grant a plenary indulgence to all members, as well active as 
honorary, of the said Society, who, on the Feasts of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed” Virgin Mary, and of St. Vincent de Paul, and on the Second Sunday after 
Easter, which is the Anniversary of the Translation of the Relics of the same t, Vincent, 
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as also on the Monday 
confessed their sins, shall have 


brated on these aforesaid days for the Society, and shall have been 


; “eit a ae 
Meeting which is holden at these seasons. 
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after the first Sunday of Lent, being truly penitent, and having 
received the Holy Communion at the Mass which is cele- 


present at the General 


Is not popery a premium to sin? However great the crimes of a catholic, 
there stands the confessional, and inside is a priest ready, for a gratuity, to give 
him absolution ; and should penances, mortifications, pilgrimages, fasts, be pre= 
scribed, why, for another gratuity, be can receive an indulgence—these also are 


remitted, and his spiritual guide assures him that he is secure of heaven. 


For 


the information of certain of our friends, we will give a few extracts from a book 


in common use amongst the Irish peasantry. 


It is called, * The Abridgment of 


« ,6 . , a . ” ans ‘ 
Christian Doctrine, Permissu Superiorum.” Dublin, 1835, 


What is confession ? 
What is satisfaction 4 


What are the effects of penance ? 


OAOAOKS 


_ It is a full, sincere, and humble declaration of our sins ¢o a Priest to obtain absolution, 
The sacramental penance enjoined us by the Priest at confession. 


. It reconciles us to God, and either restores or increases grace, 
. For what do we satisfy by that penance P 


A, For such temporal punishments as sometimes remain due for our sins, after they are 


forgiven us, 
Q. What is an indulgence ? 


A. A releasing only of such temporal punishment as remains due to those sins which 
have already been forgiven us by penance and confession—Pp,. 93, 95, 96. 


Joun Darton writes :— 


Monday, the 17th.—Called on a Romanist 
named Wheelan. During the time of my 
stay, a man called at the door for two-pence 
tax. This is called Father Condy’s tax, and 
this each Romanist must pay per week for a 
certain number of masses in the year. The 
poor woman instantly took out St. Domi- 
nick's picture, and sold it for sixpence, to pay 
the man. I said to her that she ought to 
have shown mercy to her own family, and 
have bought coals with that money to warm 
her poor naked childran. “Oh!” said she, 
“the sum I have already paid would be for- 
feited, unless J paid it regularly every Monday, 
and the benefit of the masses would be lost.” 


Another extract,— 


On the 19th, I visited a widow woman 
named Quirk, The poor woman is very much 
distressed, because she says her past pay- 
ments to Father Condy were of no use, inas- 
much as she cannot continue paying him, 
her husband having been just drowned. 


Of course our agents and readers 
strive to show them their folly, and 
point them to the Lamb of God who 
takes away the sins of the world. But 
these extracts, and such as these, show 
the great ignorance and superstition of 
the people. 


Mr. Witson of Kilcooly Hills writes: 


My pear Broruer,—We cannot but feel 
grateful to the English baptist churches for 
their liberality in sending the gospel to this 


benighted land; but it often occurs to my 
mind that if all the members of our churches 
in England, were more intimately acquainted 
with the labours of the society’s agents, and 
the amount of good that has attended those 
labours, they would take a deeper interest in 
the objects the Baptist Irish Society has in 
view; their liberality would be more abun- 
dant; their zeal more ardent, and their fer- 
vent prayers would be more frequently 
presented at a throne of grace for the de- 
thronement of the man of sin, and the evan- 
gelization of Ireland. 

In order that we may form a proper esti- 
mate of the good that is being done in this 
country, our English friends must take into 
account the material upon which we haye to 
work, and the determined opposition that 
meets us at every step. A missionary in 
going into a town or village in England, or 
Scotland, where the majority of the inhabit- 
ants are nominal protestants, will easily col- 
lect a congregation who will listen to the 
message of mercy. But the case is widely 
different with most districts in the south and 
west of Ireland. Let the missionary an- 
nounce that the gospel will be preached in a 
certain place and at a certain time, and as if 
with the rapidity of electricity a notice 
emanating from the priest passes from house 
to house forbidding the parishioners to attend, 
and every stratagem that human ingenuity 
can inyent is resorted to, in order to frustrate 
the efforts of the gospel teacher. We 
must remember, too, that in many districts, 
especially in the country, Romanists must 
be spoken to individually. They are 
afraid of being seen in company with a 
minister of the gospel lest a complaint should 
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be sent to the priest. We are also to take 


into account the gross ignorance in which the | 


great mass of the people are involved, they 
are not a reading people, the lower order 
even seem afraid of looking at a book. I was 
speaking to a man to-day, who buried a large 
box of books, assigning, as his reason for so 
doing, that they made his brother insane, and 
might have the same effect upon himself if 
he retained them. 

But notwithstanding the peculiar diffi- 
culties we have to encounter, God’s work is 
progressing, many souls have been brought 
from darkness to light by the instrumentality 
of your agents, some of these have, by the 
pressure of circumstances, been compelled to 
emigrate to other lands, others have passed 
the line that separates the living from the 
dead, and are now in glory; and others are 
living useful and consistent lives in their 
native land. 

I have in my congregation, in Kilcooley, a 
man who not long ago was such a dangerous 
character that his name struck terror into the 
hearts of many with whom he was acquainted. 
Quarrelling seemed to be his native element; 
but thank God his lion-like dispostion has 
been changed, and with child-like simplicity 
he is now enquiring the way to heaven. No 
wonder that many who have witnessed the 


change should say, “Is not this a brand | 


plucked from the burning.” 


connection with us, manifested the greatest 
enmity to the baptists ; but who, by their 
instrumentality, was brought to a knowledge 
of salvation, is now upon a bed of death. 
But does he now laugh at religion? Are 
imprecations now upon his lips? No. One 
cry comes from his enraptured spirit, “ I know 
in whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he will keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day.” 

Are not these trophies of divine grace an 
ample recompence for the greatest liberality 
and the intensest zeal ? 


Eneas M‘Donneu writes. 


I feel pleasure in having to inform you 
that the school is doing remarkably well. 
There is no oppositlon now offered from any 
quarter that can really injure it. Even Mr, 
H., with all his ordination vows, is no longer 
an obstacle in our way, although he often 
said he would get Mrs. G. to have the house 
down about my ears. The days ate now so 
short that Mr. M‘Namara preaches in the 
school-room by candle light. The last 
sabbath evening the room was so crowded 
that many of the hearers were obliged to stop 
in the kitchen. Some there are, who, like 
Nicodemus of old, come by night. They 
fear to come by day light lest the priests 
should come to hear of it. ‘There are others, 


’ | ing. 
Another member of the church who prior to | 
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however, who defy the priest and are more 
punctual. 


In another letter he says, 


Our friend, Richard Moore, visited my 
school on the 8th instant. There were up- 
wards of fifty pupils present. Twenty-three 
of them read the Scriptures and answered the 
various questions asked, greatly to his satis- 
faction. The priest, on the other hand, had 
a station of confessions on the other end of 
the village on the same day, to strive to scare 
those persons who belong to his flock from 
coming to hear Mr. M‘Namara. Some of 
them promised compliance to his wishes, 
others held stiff against him, and will continue 
to do so, but he has given them up as obdu- 
rate sinners, and lost who did not promise 
obedience to the church. 


Pat Brennan writes to the following 
effect :-— 


We have reason to bless God in finding 
the poor so ready to hear the word of life. 
This change, under the Divine blessing, may 
be traced to the good resulting from our 
schools, and the reading of the Scriptures from 
house to house, This has been acknowledged 
by Roman catholics themselves in my hear- 
But last week, one said, the baptist 
schools were the greatest blessing in the 
country, for that they had been benefited by 
them as well as their children. He said, “I 
recollect when I should have thought it a 
great sin to listen to any man except the 
priest; but now I will listen to any one 
reading the Bible or preaching the gospel. 


This is similar to what we hear from 
all parts of the island. Whithersoever 
our agents go the people are willing to 
listen. Brennan further says, 


The school is well attended. I have just 
heard from some who were so faithful to 
Romanism that they would not send their 
children to school without the permission of 
the priest, that he has told them he did not 
think it much harm to send their children to 
the baptist school. Some that never 
came to our meetings before, are coming now 
with their families; and in dependence on 
the Lord and his blessing I will persevere. 


Joun Monacuan writes, 


It must be pleasing to all who wish the 
welfare of the Redeemer’s kingdom to see 
every passing month leaving additional 
tokens of encouragement to go on in the 
good cause, Since my last I have paid visits 
to most parts of the surrounding districts, 
and I am happy to say that in every place I 
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have met with catholics as willing and as 
anxious to hear the word of God and to 
receive religious instruction as protestants. 
Old prejudices and superstitions are ina 
great measure done away, and Christian 
knowledge is greatly increased in every 
quarter. And although we cannot say that 
people are very generally converted to God, 
yet we can confidently say, that morality has 
increased to a degree that gives reasons to 
hope that the present is the foretokens of a 
happier time and a glorious harvest. The 
remarks of some papists with whom I have 
just conversed may not be uninteresting. 
One of them said he did not see any good 
resulting from reading the Scriptures, The 
other replied, When you and | were young 
did we not see, even on eyery Sunday, every 
one of these surrounding hills crowded with 
people, young and old, assembled at dances ? 
Were not all the cabins crowded with card- 
players, and were not other idle and wicked 
amusements common? But now, since the 
Scriptures came amongst us, all these profane 
practices have been dropt, and people are 
becoming more moral in character, and more 
attentive to religion. Ina wake house where 
I called a few days since, a Roman catholic 
who wished to show his tact for controversy, 
intreduced the doctrine of purgatory and in- 
vocation of saints and angels. While con- 
yersing on these matters the priest abruptly 
entered, and directed that a table should be 
set as an altar to say mass. My opponent 
said, “ Sir, Mr. M 5 here, says it is of no 
use to say mass for departed souls.” To 
whom the priest, after a short pause, replied, 
“ Sir, you will not interrupt me in my duty.” 
Seeing that no other remarks were likely to 
follow, I walked out, and while the priest 
was engaged within had a favourable oppor- 
tunity of reading postions of the Scripture, 


and of directing to Christ the attention of 


several, who slipt out with me, under the 
shelter of an adjoining hedge. When his 
reverence had done, all thought he would 
attack me; but to their great surprise he 
merely bid me a cool “good bye.” I could 
not help repeating, “ When a man’s ways 
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please the Lord he makes even his enemies 
to be at peace with him.” 


Rrenanp Moone says, Jan. 14th. 


In Rathglass I entered the house of widow 
Regan, I saw there a very weak old man 
stretched on a bed. I asked him, what now, 
on the very verge of the grave, did he think 
of his state, was he prepared to die? He 
said he knew nothing about preparing to die, 
the priest would do all for him that he 
needed. I asked him did he ever hear of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He said, “ No, I never 
heard of such a man.” ‘“ Did you never 
hear of his blood being shed to sive sinners?” 
“No, I never heard anything about him.” I 
directed him to Christ; but no, he relied 
upon the priest, he would do all for him, and 
teaching here appeared to be thrown away. 


Alas, and what has popery to answer 
for! Well might a living writer say, 
“Speak to a catholic of moral respon- 
sibility, and he immediately thinks of 
confession and penance. Try to con- 
vince him of sin, and he will tell you 
witha sinile, “Oh, I go regularly to con~ 
fession, and the priest settles all that for 
me.” In this way the entire moral 
sense of the man comes to be obscured. 
In a volume entitled, “Reasons which 
induced the Duke of Brunswick to 
embrace the Roman catholic religion,” 
the author assigns as one of his reasons 
the following, “‘ The catholics to whom 
I spoke concerning my conversion as= 
sured me that if I were to be damned 
for embracing the catholic faith, they 
were ready to answer for me at the day 
of Judgment, and to take my damna- 
tion upon themselves, an assurance I 
could never extort from the ministers of 


any sect in case I should live and die in 
their religion.” 
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